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Amonc the numerous divines that 
appeared during the last century, it 
will be difficult te find one whose 
name has been more celebrated than 
that of the late Rev. Joan WESLEY. 
While alive, his fame was spread 
throughout England, Scotland, Wales, 
and Ireland ; it extended tothe United 
States of America, to Nova Scotia, 
io the islands of the West Indies, and 
was not unknown on the shores of 
Africa, and the continent of Europe. 
His death, instead of furnishing his 
reputation with a grave, has tended 
to increase his honours, which the ap- 
probation of his friends, and the ma- 
lignant aspersions of his enemies, 
strangely conspire to transmit with 
unsullied lustre to the remotest gene- 
rations. 

The public and conspicuous charac- 
ter which he sustained, through a 
long, an assiduous, and eventful life, 
exposed him to the rigid scrutiny of 
his cotemporaries, and to-the posthu- 
mous calumnies of those, who, not 
content with analyzing his actions, 
have endeavoured to depreciate his 
motives, and defile his ashes in the 
repositories of death. Like Job, it 
was his lot to be persecuted while 
living, and to be traduced when dead; 
but his name is written in characters 
which enmity cannot misinterpret, 
and which neitker-the artifices of so- 
phistry, nor the filth of malevolence, 
can ever efface. 

The hornets which buzzed around 
him during his mortal career, have 
long since sunk into repose, and ob- 
livion has spread her mantle over 
their angry hums, and nearly blotted 
thy names of their puny weapons 
from the records of time, while the 
great object of their ineffectual ven- 
geance still shines forth in its native 
beauty, rendered more illustrious by 
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the feeble efforts whith attempted to 
arrest its flight. The pilgrim of 
Bunyan is not more secure of immor- 
tality than the character of Jchn Wes- 
ley; while the arrows of detraction, 
falling short of their intended victim, 
only serve to mark the greatness of 
its elevation. 

The life of this extraordinary man 
has been written in one large octavo 
volume, by the Rev. Henry. Moore 
and Dr. Coke, and also in two yvo- 
lumes, by the Rev. John Whitehead. 
These lives are acknowledged by the 
Methodist body, together with an in- 
teresting volume of theWesley Family 
that has just appeared, by the Rev. 
Dr. Adam Clarke. In addition to 
these, his life has been sketched by 
the Rev. John. Hampson, who had 
been Mr. Wesley’s friend ; in a Por- 
traiture of Methodism by Joseph 
Nightingale, which has already been 
sacceeded by professions of sincere 
repentance; and latterly, by Mr. 
Robert Southey, the poet laureate, in 
two octavo volumes, written to be 
sold by Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 
and Brown. 

From biographical details which 
have thus been extended, it is a work 
of no small difficulty to select such 
materials as shall compress the es- 
sential parts of Mr. Wesley’s history 
into a narrow compass, without either 
omitting such branches as are neces- 
sary to furnish a fair estimate of his 
character, or introducing facts and 
incidents which have only a remote 
connexion with his life. e portrait 
of a giant cannot easily be drawn in 
miniature. 

Mr. John Wesley was born at Ep- 
worth, in Lincolnshire, on the 17th of 
June, 1703 ; of which parish, his father, 
a worthy clergyman of the church of 
England, then held the living. On 
his arrival at Epworth, he found the 
inhabitants profligate in their man- 
ners, and addicted to vices which had 
long triumphed without any restraint. 
Being unable to bear the faithful 
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meditated revenge, and one night, 
while he and his family were in bed, 
these incendiaries actually set his 
house on fire. When fhe flames 
began to ascend, an alarm was given 
by some person in the street. Roused 
by the cry of fire, Mr. Wesley got 
out of bed, and on opening the door 
found that the house was filled with 
smoke, and that the flames had caught 
the roof, the beams -f which were 
nearly burnt through. As not a mo- 
ment was to be lost, he hastened to 
the apartment of his wife, who being 
ill at that time, slept alone. Having, 
on awakening her, and the two elder 
girls, informed them of their danger, 
and bidding them shift for their lives, 
he burst open the nursery door, where 
the maid and five children were sleep- 
ing. The maid snatched up the young- 
est, and directed the others to follow 
her. By three of the children this 
Summons was promptly obeyed; but 
in the hurry and confusion which pre- 
vailed, John Wesley, the subject of 
this memoir, was not awakened, and it 
was not until the danger rendered a 
return to the room impossible, that he 
was recollected. 


The family having reached the hall, 
the flames rapidly spread in every 
direction, which compelled them to 
quit their habitation ; but on attempt- 


fng to gain the street door, it was 
found that the key had been left up 
stairs. Mr. Wesley, however, made 
a desperate run and recovered it, and 
happily returned again a few minutes 
before the staircase took fire. The 
street door being opened, a strong 
north-east wind drove the flames with 
such violence towards the room where 
the family had assembled, that they 
could not gainit. In this extremity, 
some of the children got out at the 
‘windows, and others through a small 
door into the garden. Mrs. Wesley, 
however, was not in a condition to 
climb the windows, and the garden 
door she was unable toreach. She 
then attempted three times to face 
the flames, and was as often compelled 
to retreat from their destructive vio- 
lence. In this state, finding no hope 
of safety left, she committed her soul 
to God, and prayed that if it were his 
will she should be preserved from the 
devouring element, some way might 
present itself to favour her escape, 
and that her strength and conrage 
tiight be equal to the hazardous 





undertaking. Having formed a reso- 
lution to make another effort, although 
she should perish in the attempt, she 
once more turned to the flames, and 
wading through the fire, escaped, 
naked as she was, into the street, her 
face and hands being only slightly 
scorched. 

At this time John, being about six 
years old, was heard crying for help 
from the nursery. The agonized fa- 
ther ran to the stairs, but these had 
been so far consumed, that they could 
not bear his weight, and seeing no 
way for the child’s escape, he fell on 
his knees, and solemnly commended 
his soul to God, before whom he ex- 
pected it shortly to appear. But that 
God in whom he trusted, was kinder 
to him than his fears, and gave him 
back his son, when he had given him 
up for lost. John, it seems, had been 
awakened by the light, and thinking 
it was time to rise, called on the maid 
to take him up. But as no one 
answered, he opened the curtains, 
and was much alarmed on perceiving 
streaks of fire playing round the upper 
part of the room. Being thus alarm- 
ed, he ran to the door, but found his 
retreat in that direction completely 
cut off by the devouring flames. He 
next proceeded to the window, but 
not being high enough to reach it, he 
climbed up on achest which was near, 
by which means he was seen by some 
persons in the yard. As no ladder 
was on the premises, and there was 
no time for procuring one, necessity 
drove them to this expedient: One 
man stood under the window, against 
the wall, on whose shoulders another 
mounted, by which means he reached 
the child, and rescued him from im- 
pending destruction, at the crisis of 
his fate. A moment or two longer 
would have been too late. The roof 
fell the instant he was delivered, and 
even in its descent, had it not fallen 
inward, both the child and his humane 
deliverers must inevitably have pe- 
rished. 

No sooner was the child carried to 
the house where the family had assem- 
bled, than the father, in an ecstasy of 
joy, exclaimed, “‘ Come, neighbours, 
let us kneel, and give thanks to God. 
He has given me all my eight chil- 
dren: let the house go; I am rich 
enough.” This providential deliver- 
ance was remembered by John Wes- 
ley-through life, with the deepest 
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gratitude; and to keep the event 

always in remembrance, under one of 

his portraits he had a house in flames, 

engraven as an emblem, accompanied 

with the following motto, 

‘Is not this a brand plucked out of the 
burning ?” 

JohnWesley, during his early years, 
was placed more immediately under 
the care of his excellent mother, 
whose piety was calculated to imbue 
his mind with principles of true devo- 
tion, and whose abilities were com- 
petent to awaken his intellectual 
energies. Her amiable pupil profited 
in each department, both by her pre- 
cepts and example; and to the im- 
pressions which his mind received at 
this early period, may, in no small 
degree, be attributed that fervent 
piety, and vigorous march of intellect, 
which so strongly marked his subse- 
quent progress through life. 

On leaving his mother’s more imme- 
diate instruction, he was placed in 
the Charter-house, where, for his so- 
briety, and regularity of conduct, as 
well as for his unwearied application, 
he became a favourite with Dr. Walker, 
who was at that time the master. In 
most other respects, however, he had 
little to render this seminary attract- 
ive. By the elder boys, he was treated 
with the most wanton despotism, be- 
ing frequently compelled to obey their 
wicked and imperious mandates, and 
often deprived of his common portion 
offood. For practices like these, the 
Charter-house was long rendered in- 
famous ; and the report of any refor- 
mation in more modern times, is less 
generally known than the incidents 
which, in former years, stamped its 
character with infamy. But, notwith- 
standing the treatment which he re- 
ceived, he always retained a partia- 
lity for this theatre of his youthful 
exploits, and generally, on visiting 
London, took a walk over this half- 
consecrated ground. 

It was while he continued at this 
school, that those noises occurred in 
his father’s house, which were gene- 
rally believed to be supernatural ; 
and indeed, so strong and complicated 
is the evidence, that we have no 
more reason to admit the fact itself, 
than to allow that it arose from some 
agency which no human ingenuity 
was ever able to detect, The circum- 
stances connected with these extra- 
ordinary incidents, were afterwards 





collected by the subject of this me- 
moir, and published in one of the 
early volumes of the Arminian Maga- 
zine. The details at large fell into 
the hands of the late celebrated Dr, 
Priestley, by whom they were pub- 
lished, and characterized as being, 
‘‘ perhaps, the best authentica 
and the best told story of the kind 
that is any where extant.” In favour 
of the tale, notwithstanding his own 
scepticism, he observes, that “ all the 
parties seem to have been sufficiently 
void of fear, and also free from credu- 
lity, except the general belief, that 
such things were supernatural.” To 
neutralize these admissions, Dr, 
Priestley, however, contends, that 
‘“‘ where no good end was to be an- 
swered, we may safely conclude, that 
no miracle was wrought ;” and he sup- 
poses, as the most probable solution, 
that “‘ it was a trick of the servants, 
assisted by some of the neighbours, 
for the sake of amusing themselves 
and puzzling the family.” 

** In reply to this,” says Mr. Sou- 
they, “it may be safely asserted, that 
many of the cireumstances cannot be 
explained by any such supposition, 
nor by any legerdemain, nor by any 
ventriloquism, nor by any secret in 
acoustics. The former argument 
would be valid, if the term miracle 
were applicable to the case; but by 
miracle, Dr. Priestley evidently in- 
tends, a manifestation of divine pow- 
er, and in the present instance no 
such manifestation is supposed, any 
more than in the appearance of a de- 
parted spirit. Such things may be 

reternatural, and yet not miracu- 
ous ; they may not be in the ordinary 
course of nature, and yet imply no 
alteration of its laws. And with 
regard to the good end which they 
may be supposed to answer, it would 
be end sufficient, if sometimes one of 
those unhappy persons, who, looking 
through the dim glass of infidelity, see 
nothing beyond this life, and the nar- 
row sphere of mortal existence, should, 
from the well-established truth of one 


such story, (trifling and objectless as 


it might otherwise appear,) be led to 
a conclusion, that there are more 
things in heaven and. earth, 

are i of in their philosophy.” 
p. 27. 

C At the age of 17, John Wesley, having 
previously acguired some knowledge 
of Hebrew, under his brother Samuel's 
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tuition, was removed from the Char- 
ter-house to Christ Church, Oxford. 
Here he pursued his studies with un- 
remitting attention, and was noticed 
for his high attainments, particularly 
for his skill in logic ; and many anec- 
dotes are related of his great dexte- 
rity in the art of reasoning. On one 
occasion, a charge was preferred 
against him, arising from his constant 
success in debate, that he delighted 
to perplex his opponents by his ex- 
ee in sophistry. Butthis charge 
e repelled with manly dignity. ‘It 
has,” said he, in reply to the accusa- 
tion, “been my first care to see that 
my cause was good, and never, either 
in jest or earnest, to defend the wrong 
side of a question ; and shame on me, 
iff cannot defend the right, after so 
much practice, and after having been 
so early accustomed to separate truth 
from falsehood, how artfully soever 
—— twisted together.” 
hen the period arrived, at which 
he might have taken orders, he began 
to reflect with much seriousness on 
the importance of the ministerial 
office. He also felt some scruples as 
to the motives by which he should be 
influenced in engaging in an under- 
taking so solemn, and so momentous. 
These scruples he stated to his father, 
who concurred with him in opinion 
in several respects, particularly in 
one which regarded his youth, the 
venerable divine having an utter dis- 
like to form what was called, “a 
callow clergyman.” His mother, 
however, appears to have been of a 
different opinion, and intimated, that 
the sooner he entered into deacon’s 
orders the better, as it would operate 
as an inducement on his mind to 
greater application in the study of 
divinity. This advice was accompa- 
nied with an earnest entreaty, to use 
self-examination, that he might fully 
estimate the influence of pure religion 
over his own soul, before he attempt- 
ed to recommend it to others. In 
conformity to her advice, he read 
with much attention, the “ Imitation 
of Christ,” by Thomas 4 Kempis, and 
Jeremy Taylor’s “ Rules of Holy 
Living and Dying.” The perusal of 
these works had a most powerful 
effect on his mind, the result of which 
he thus expresses: “ Instantly, I re- 
solved to dedicate all my life to God, 
all my thoughts, and words, and ac- 
tions ; being thoroughly convinced 
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there was no medium ; but that every 
part of my life must either be a sacri- 
fice unto God or to myself, that is, in 
effect, to the devil.” To this noble 
resolution, formed in the fear of God, 
and with consciertious sincerity, 
though ascribed, by one of his accom- 
modating biographers, to enthusiasm, 
he rigorously adhered, until the weary 
wheels of life stood still. 

To carry bis pious determinations 
into practice, he attended with the 
utmost punctnality to the discharge 
of those duties which religion en- 
joined. He communicated weekly, 
and, in his addresses to the throne of 
grace, earnestly prayed for that in- 
ward conformity to the will of God, 
which Bishop Taylor had convinced 
him, it was both his duty and his pri- 
vilege to attain. His deportment at 
this time was sufficiently singular to 
excite attention, but not so fully 
known, as to expose him to the ridi- 
cule of those, who thought piety an 
improper inmate of a college. While 
things continued thus, he received 
ordination, in the autumn of the year 
1725, from the hands of Dr. Potter, 
then bishop of Oxford, and afterwards 
primate. 

In the ensuing spring, he offered 
himself for a fellowship at Lincoin 
college ; but in this he met with much 
opposition, being exposed to the 
shafts of ridicule, which were levelled 
at his abstemious habits, his metho- 
dical mode of living, and his religious 
principles. His piety and learning, 
however, blunted the arrows with 
which he was assailed, and, to the no 
small mortification of his traducers, 
he was honourably elected fellow in 
March, 1726. Removing to another 
college, he had an opportunity of 
shaking off his old associates and 
present revilers, which he did not 
forget ‘o embrace. ‘“ Entering new,” 
he observes, “‘as it were into a new 
world, I resolved to have no acquaint- 
ance by chance, but by choice, and to 
choose such only as I had reason to 
believe would help me on my way to 
heaven.” With what constancy he 
adhered to the rule. thus laid down, 
his long and eventful life has fully 
declared. 

About eight months after his elec- 
tion, he was appointed Greek lec- 
turer, and moderator of the classes, 
for which offices he was admirably 
gualified. At this period, disputations 
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were held six times each week at 
Lincoln college, which proved of es- 
sential service to the moderator, lead- 
ing him to peculiar expeftness in ar- 
guing, and enabling him to detect so- 
phistry, and to unveil and expose the 
most plausible and well concealed 
fallacies. 

Impressed with the value and im- 
portance of time, Mr. Wesley now 
began to keep a diary, in which, dur- 
ing a life of incessant occupation, he 
found leisure to register his own 
thoughts and actions, the subjects of 
his study, his interviews with parti- 
cular characters, and his opinion of 
numerous books that passed under 
his inspection. His journal contains 
much originality of thought and ob- 
servation, and its highly miscellane- 
ous contents exhibit the author, both 
in public and in private, free from all 
disguise. In the distribution of his 
time, Mondays and Tuesdays were 
devoted to the classics ; Wednesdays 
to logic and ethics; Thursdays to 
Hebrew and Arabic; Fridays to me- 
taphysics and natural philosophy ; Sa- 
turdays to oratory and poetry ; and 
Sundays to divinity. Conceiving, 
however, that these unremitting stu- 
dies, and his intercourse with others, 
would prove but little conducive to 
his advancement in piety, he began 
to entertain serious thoughts of quit- 
ting the college altogether, and of 
spending his days in seclusion from 
the world. An opportunity soon of- 
fered, that seemed congenial with his 
wishes. In one of the dales of York- 
shire, a master was wanted to super- 
intend a respectable seminary. To 
this he turned his attention, but a 
rival candidate left him without suc- 
cess. 

His father, at this time grown old 
and infirm, was unequal to the duties 
of two livings, which he then held. 
John, therefore, retired from college 
to assist his father, and officiated for 
him as curate at Wroote. In this 
capacity he remained about two years, 
when, with many others who stood in 
the university on the same ground 
with himself, he was summoned to at- 
tend in person to the duties of his 
profession. To this he submitted, 
after the above temporary absence, 
during which he obtained priest’s 
orders. 

Mr. Charles Wesley, who had re- 
ceived his early education at West- 





minster, removed to Christ Church, 
Oxford, about the time that his bro- 
ther Jobn had received his fellowship. 
When the latter became decidedly 
pious, he frequently wrote to the for- 
mer to quicken his devotion, and to 
kindle his zeal, but for a consider- 
able time all his attempts were un- 
availing, though not finally unsuccess- 
ful. While Mr. John Wesley was at 
Wroote, his brother’s mind became 
more immediately the subject of a 
powerful influence, which led to an 
effectual change both in his senti- 
ments and practice. John was there- 
fore agreeably surprised to find, on his 
return to college in consequence of 
the above summons, that his brother 
regularly met, with a few undergra- 
duates, for the purpose of religious 
improvement, that they lived by rule, 
and reccived the sacrament weekly. 

Conduct so singular in the univer- 
sity, soon exposed this little company 
to all the arrows that malignity could 
shoot. They were reviled, ridiculed, 
contemned, and loaded with every 
opprobrious epithet that language 
could well supply. Among other ap- 
pellations of yon they sustained 
the names of Sacramentarians, Bible- 
bigots, Bible-moths, the Holy-club, 
the Godly-association, but none of 
these continued long. At length, one 
among their revilers, either through 
accident or sagacity, hit upon the 
term Methodists, which being thought 
more appropriate than any of the pre- 
ceding, was received with general 
approbation, and it has since been 
adopted by the sect of which Mr. 
Wesley was the founder. 

When Mr. John Wesley returned 
to Oxford, they gladly placed them- 
selves under his direction, and ob- 
taining an accession of numbers, their 
meetings soon acquired more respect- 
ability, from the regularity and order 
which he was careful to introduce. 
The little band at this time amounted 
to fifteen, among whom were the late 
Rev. James Hervey, author of the 
Meditations and other valuable works, 
and the Rev. George Whitefield, whose 
celebrity requires no comment. At 
their head ap»eared Mr. John Wes- 
ley, whose standing and character in 
the university gave him a degree of 
credit, even among their numerous 
revilers, while his reputation for skill 
in the art of reasoning, kept them ata 
respectful distance. 
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The oes which these college Me- 
thedists first adopted was, to read 
divinity on Sunday evening only, and 
to pursue classical studies on every 
other: but religious exercises soon 
engrossed their chief attention. Self- 
examination, meditation, and prayer, 
were among their constant prescribed 
duties, and their professed aim was 
to seek and enjoy the love of God in 
their hearts. Animated with this 
principle, they visited the sick, and 
administered consolation to the dis- 
tressed, regardless of the reproaches 
and sarcasms which menaced their 
prospects of advancement in the Esta- 
blishment. 

The elder Mr. Wesley, fast verging 
to the grave, was particularly desirous 
that his son John should succeed him 
in his labours, in order that the bene- 
fits which had attended his ministry, 
might be fostered by the zeal, piety, 
and talents of such a worthy succes- 
sor, and that his pulpit, on his decease, 
might not be filled with a man who 
would pay more attention to the fleece 
than to the flock. This, howeve7i, his 
son declined, alleging as a reason, 
that a parish containing upwards of 
two thousand souls, was beyond his 
conscientious grasp, and that by re- 
maining at Oxford he conceived he 
could render more essential service 
to the cause of religion, than by taking 
the charge of any parish whatever. 
He thought it of more importance to 
purify the fountain, than to cleanse 
any particular stream. 

In 1735, the father of Mr. John 
Wesley died, just after having finish- 
ed, or nearly so, a work on the book 
of Job, on which he had been long 
engaged. This work his son John 
was appointed to present to Queen 
Caroline, for which purpose he visited 
London. On reaching the metropo- 
lis, he learned that the trustees of a 
new colony then forming in Georgia, 
were in search of persons to repair 
thither, and preach the gospel to the 
settlers, and to the Indians. His 
character had, as a person, every way 
qualified him for the work; but an 
application being made to him, he at 
first declined the offer, yet being 
closely pressed, he agreed to refer the 
case to the decision of his mother, 
who, contrary to his expectations, 
advised him to go. Accordingly, in 


company with his brother and Mr. : 


Oglethorpe, the founder of the colony, 





he embarked for Georgia on the 14th 
of October, 1735. In the same ship 
they found twenty-six Moravians go- 
ing to join a party of their brethren 
who had embarked for America in the 
preceding year, under the sanction of 
the British government. On their 
arrival, Mr. Charles Wesley proceed- 
ed to Frederica, but his brother took 
up his abode among the Germans at 
Savannah. 

Mr, John Wesley was at this period 
of his life so strongly attached to all 
the punctilios of the Establishment, 
that his adherence to the letter of its 
institutions involved him in many 
difficulties, some of which tended 
much to destroy his peace of mind, 
while others threatened to involve 
consequences of a more serious na- 
ture. The colonists being generally 
prejudiced against him, he soon per- 
ceived that his preaching among them 
was not likely to be attended with 
any beneficial results. Hence, hav- 
ing in vain sought an accommodation 
with his opponents, without in the 
least relaxing from the rigorous en- 
forcement of his principles, he resoly- 
ed to quit the colony, and return to 
his native land. This he effected after 
an absence of two years and almost 
four months. 

During his voyage to England, and 
for some time after his return, Mr. 
Wesley had been led to entertain 
some serious doubts respecting the 
state of his soul, and the propriety of 
his preaching the gospel without a 
clear and unequivocal evidence of his 
own adoption. On this occasion he 
consulted some serious Moravians 
then in London, who advised him by 
no means to desist. The blessing 
which he sought, he shortly afterwards 
found; and from that day until he 
finished his mortal career, he went on 
his way rejoicing. His acquaintance 
with the Moravians had by this time 
been matured into an intimacy, which 
was followed by a desire to become 
fully acquainted with their doctrines, 
their church government, their do- 
mestic economy and practice, and, 
above all, the opinions of their best 
informed, on points of difficulty with 
which his mind was occasionally per- 
plexed. For this purpose he visited 
their settlement at Herrnhut. During 
his stay, he discovered many things 
to admire, much that was worthy of 
imitation, and some few on which be 
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could not look with the most cordial 
approbation. The due proportions 
which these bore to each other may 
be best seen by comparing the form 
of government established in his own 
societies, with those found in the Mo- 
ravian churches. 

Soon after Mr. Wesley’s arrival in 
America, he wrote to Mr. George 
Whitefield, who had already begun 
his useful career in Bristol and its 
vicinity, to come over and visit 
Georgia. In consequence of this, he 
embarked for the Western continent, 
and knowing but partially the causes 
which rendered the return of his friend 
necessary, actually sailed only a few 
hours before Mr. Wesley’s arrival in 
England. During the time in which 
the latter visited Herrnhut, the former 
epee: his voyage to America, 

ut speedily returned again to his 
native land, and resuming his prac- 
tice of field preaching, was joined by 
his friend in Bristol. The plan of 
field preaching that had been adopted 
by Mr. Whitefield, was at first viewed 
by Mr. Wesley in a very dubious 
light. The trammels of consecrated 
ground still hung about him, its clay 
adhered to his feet, and for some time 
retarded his movements. But on 
perceiving the powerful effects which 
resulted from the labour of his friend, 
he was induced to follow his example, 
alike regardless of menace or expos- 
tulation. 

This plan of preaching being novel, 
the piety of Mr. Wesley unquestion- 
able, and the doctrines which he pro- 
mulgated apparently new, vast con- 
gregations assembled, and in 1739 the 
first Methodist chapel presented its 
roof to the skies, in the city of Bristol. 
Prior to this time, several persons in 
London and its vicinity had given 
him their names as his friends and 
followers, but these were partially 
connected with the Moravians, from 
whom a final separation was near at 
hand. The permanent foundation of 
Methodism may therefore be consi- 
dered as coincident with that of the 
chapel which was erected in Bristol. 

While Mr. John Wesley continued 
in Bristol, his brother Charles, who 
had returned from America, took 
charge of their adherents in London. 
But here disputes arose between them 
and the Moravians, which rendered 
Mr. John Wesley’s presence neces- 
sary. In consequence of this, he 
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hastened to London, and on making 
himself acquainted with the occasion 
and subjects of the existing contro- 
versy, he plainly perceived that a di- 
vision was inevitable. Affairs having 
reached this eventful crisis, he took a 
large building in Moorfields, which, 
during the civil wars, had been used 
as a foundry for cannon, but which 
retained the name of ‘ Foundry,” 
while it was occupied solely as a 
place of religious worship. When 
this separation took place, about 
twenty-five men, and nearly fifty wo- 
men, withdrew from the infant com- 
munity, of whom the greater part ad- 
hered to the Moravians. 

But, paralyzing as this shock was, 
Methodism, during the two following 
years, had to encounter one stil] more 
severe. His friend and coadjutor, 
Mr. Whitefield, had become decidedly 
Calvinistic in his sentiments, while 
Mr. Wesley retained those which 
bore some affinity to the views of Ar- 
minius. Mutual co-operation was 
therefore no longer to be expected. 
A separation took place; and Mr. 
Whitefield withdrawing from the con- 
nexion, was followed by those of the 
society who united with him in opi- 
nion. This division took place in the 
years 1740 and i741. 

Methodism having now assumed a 
character of independence, gradually 
settled into an organized state, ac- 
quiring at almost every movement 
something which added to its order 
and consistency. But notwithstand- 
ing the steps which Mr. Wesley had 
taken, he was still a high-churchman, 
and it was only through a kind of 
moral necessity that he was forced 
into deviations from principles which 
he once thought he never should de- 
sert. In most places the clergymen 
refused him their pulpits, and but few 
that had been regularly ordained were 
willing to co-operate with him. The 
former eompelied him to preach in 
the open air, and the latter drove him 
to seek assistance from lay preachers, 
whose talents, zeal, and piety recom- 
mended them to his notice. 

As Mr. Wesley’s followers increas- 
ed, and the weather not always ad- 
mitting preaching in the fields, some 
places for holding their meetings be- 
came needful, but these could not be 
erected without funds, to raise which 
some plan must be adopted. 

When the chapel was erected in 
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Bristol, Mr. Wesley had made him- 
self personally responsible for the ex- 
pense of the building; but the Me- 
thodists of that city, considering it as 
designed for their use, thought that 
the debt ought in justice to be borne 
by themselves. With an eye to this, 
one of them said, ‘‘ Let every member 
in the society contribute a penny a 
week, until the whole is paid.” To 
this it was objected, that there were 
many members who could not afford 
that sum. ‘ Then,” said the pro- 
poser, “ put eleven of the poorest 
with me: if they can give any thing, 
well; if not, I will pay for them as 
well as myself.” This simple propo- 
sition laid the foundation of weekly 
contributions, which continue to the 
present day. 

Having preached with much suc- 
cess at Bristol, Kineswood, Moor- 
fields, and Blackheath, Mr. Wesley 
next attempted Newcastle, hoping 
to be rendered serviceable among the 
colliers in that neighbourhood. On 
his way thither, he called at Birstall, 
and, to his surprise, found there a 
preacher and a large congregation, 
acknowledging themselves to be Me- 
thodists, that had been raised up 
without his interference. The name 
of this preacher was John Nelson, 
who, having heard Mr. Wesley preach 
in Moorfields, and being seriously im- 
pressed by his discourses, on return- 
ing to Birstall, his native place, began 
first to exhort his neighbours in his 
own house, and, when that was found 
too small, in the open air. This scene 
removed from Mr. Wesley’s mind all 
his remaining scruples respecting the 
propriety of lay preaching. 

On arriving at Newcastle, he was 
much shocked at the profligacy which 
every where prevailed. He, however, 
walked to Sandgate, the poorest part 
of the town, on a Sunday morning at 
seven o'clock, and taking his stand, 
began singing the 100th Psalm. This 
drew multitudes around him, who be- 
haved with tolerable decency. In the 
evening, at five, he preached again, to 
a congregation so large, that not more 
than one half could hear. To this 
place Mr. Charles Wesley speedily 
repaired, and, entering on his bro- 
ther’s labours, soon formed a society ; 
and on his return, they began to erect 
a place for public worship. 

Mr. Wesley had now meeting- 
houses in Bristol, London, Kings- 
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wood, and Newcastle; and by means 
of the itinerancy, supplied by himself 
and numerous lay preachers, who had 
sprung up from among his followers, 
societies were rapidly formed in many 
places, and his preaching was attend- 
ed with almost unexampled success. 
In the course of his travels, Mr. Wes- 
ley visited Epworth, but being by the 
minister denied access to the pulpit 
of his late father, he went into the 
church-yard, and, standing on his fa- 
ther’s tombstone, preached to a deeply 
attentive congregation. Seven suc- 
eessive evenings he stood on this 
doubly consecrated spot, to dispense 
the word of life; and in few places, 
during the whole course of his minis- 
try, did he ever preach with greater 
effect. 

The line of conduct which Mr. Wes- 
ley now pursued, in travelling through 
the country, rendered him exceedingly 
popular, and exposed him to the vio- 
lence of persecution. In many places 
he was assailed by mobs, who thought 
it meritorious to treat him with indig- 
nity; and instances have been known, 
in which they were stimulated to com- 
mit outrages by clergymen, whose 
shameful neglect of duty, he had vi- 
sited the neighbourhood to supply. 
An appeal indeed was frequently 
made to the magistrates in the vici- 
nity, but many of these were the very 
clergymen to whom the cause of com- 
plaint might be traced ; while others, 
who were not immediately of this cha- 
racter, connived at the tumults they 
were called on to suppress, and thus 
virtually encouraged the irritated and 
unprincipled rabble to commit new 
acts of depredation. Thus protected 
by these disgraceful ministers of jus- 
tice, doors were broken open, furniture 
was demolished, and houses were plun- 
dered; and not unfrequently the lives 
of the inmates were endangered by 
these civilized barbarians. Many of 
the preachers were seriously injured 
by blows and brutal violence, others 
were held under water until they were 
nearly drowned, and among the fe- 
males, whose only crime was that of 
having heard Mr. Wesley preach, 
with any degree of serious attention, 
several received crucl treatment, from 
which they never afterwards reco- 
vered, 

This persecution, however, tended 
on the whole rather to facilitate than 
to impede the progress of Methodism. 
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Many who were otherwise unfriendly | undertaken must have remained un- 


to their cause, saw the injustice with 
which they were treated, and felt in- 
dignant at the conduct of those who 
should have kept the peace. This 
was followed by pity; while the truly 
Christian spirit, and fearless magna- 
nimity, which both preachers and peo- 
ple, on the most trying occasions, dis- 
played, matured sympathy into re- 
spect, and even transformed the en- 
mity of their persecutors into admira- 
tion. 

At first no regular provision was 
made for the support of the preach- 
ers, their necessary supplies being 
drawn from the sources of benevo- 
lence which they had been able to 
open. But this being found both 
precarious and irregular, a small al- 
lowance was afterwards deemed ex- 


‘ pedient, and this plan continues to 


the present day. 

Mr. Wesley having reached a ma- 
ture age, began to think seriously of 
forming a matrimonial connexion. 
The object of his choice was a Mrs. 
Vizelle, a widow lady with four chil- 
dren, but possessec of an independent 
fortune, over which he refused to have 
any control. It was also stipulated 
between them, that their marriage 
was not to interrupt his itinerant 
mode of life. To this his new partner 
readily consented ; but her resolution 
failed; and instead of being to him a 
source of domestic consolation, her 
future conduct imbittered his days. 
Mr. Southey says, that by “‘ her out- 
rageous jealousy and ‘abominable 
temper, she deserves to be classed in 
a triad with Xantippe, and the wife 
of Job, as one of the three bad wives.” 
She frequently left his house, and 
upon his earnest entreaties returned 
again, till, having disturbed his peace 
for twenty years, she seized on some 
of his journals and other papers, 
which were never recovered, and de- 
camped, leaving word that she had 
taken her final leave. 

Severe as this affliction must have 
been felt by Mr. Wesley, it wrought 
no alteration in his general conduct. 
His domestic concerns he viewed as 
subordinate to the great work in 
which he was engaged, and to this he 
always made them subservient. Every 
moment of his time was fully occu- 
pied, and unless its minutest por- 
tions had been regularly appropri- 
ated, the weighty task which he had 
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accomplished. In the prime of life, he 
observed, ** Leisure and I have taken 
leave of one another: I’ purpose to 
be busy as long as I live, if my health 
is so long indulged to me.” To his 
resolution thus formed, he rigorously 
adhered with the most undeviating 
constancy. Travelling on horseback, 
his common practice was, to throw 
the reins on his horse’s neck, while 
he was engaged in reading history, 
poetry, or philosophy, having more 
important employment at other times. 
In this manner he travelled upwards 
of one hundred thousand miles, with- 
out ever meeting with any serious ac- 
cident. In the sixty-ninth year of his 
age, his friends, however, provided a 
carriage for him, in which he improv- 
ed his moments as he had those while 
on horseback before. 

Messrs. Coke and Moore, referring 
to the year 1785, observe as follows: 
“ From this'time Mr. Wesley held on 
his way without any interruption. 
The work of God increased every 
year. New societies were formed, in 
all of which the same rules were ob- 
served. Though now declining in the 
vale of years, he slackened not his 
pace. He still rosé at four in the 
morning, preached two, three, or four 
times a day, and travelled between 
four and five thousand miles a P hid 
going once in two years through Great 
Britain and Ireland.” Fis. 

Acquiring strength from exercise, 
and vigour from activity, Mr. Wesley 
had attained his eighty-fourth year 
before he bécame sensible of any de- 
cay, either in his mental faculties or 
bodily powers. But on entering on his 
eighty-fifth, he says, “I am not so 
agile as I was in times past. I do 
not run or walk so fast as I did. ‘My 
sight is a little decayed. I find like- 
wise some little decay in my memory, 
with regard to things lately past, but 
not at all with regard to what I have 
heard twenty, forty, or sixty years 
ago, Neither do I find any decay in 
my hearing, smell, taste, or appetite, 
(though I want but a third part of the 
food I once did,) nor do I feel any 
such thing as weariness, either in tra- 
velling or preaching. And I am not 
conscious ‘of any decay in writing 
sermons, which I do as readily, and, 
I bélieve, as correctly as ever.” 

At the commencement of 1790, he 
observes, “ I am now an old man, de- 
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cayed from head to foot. My eyes 
are dim ; my right hand shakes much; 
my mouth is hot and dry every morn- 
ing; I have a lingering fever almost 
every day; my motion is weak and 
slow. However, blessed be God, I do 
not slack my labours: I can preach 
and write still.” 

About the middle of this year he 
closed his cash account book with the 
following words:—‘‘ For upwards of 
eighty-six years I have kept my ac- 
counts exactly: I will not attempt it 
any longer, being satisfied with the 
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continual conviction, that I save all I 
can, and give all I can, that is, all I 
have.” In this expression one error 
is obvious. His death took place 
when he was eight-eight ; it is there- 
fore probable, that instead of eighty- 
siz, he meant to say, that he had kept 
his accounts exactly sixty-eight years. 
The subjoined is a fac-simile of the 
tremulous hand in which the above 
expression was written,—from a plate 
prefixed to ‘‘ Memoirs of the Wesley 
Family,” by Adam Clarke, LL.D., 
F.A.S. 
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Early in February, 1791, he wrote 
his last letter to America, exhorting 
his followers there, on no account to 
entertain thoughts of separating from 
their brethren in Europe, repeating 
the words which his father had used 
many years before, when his hour of 
dissolution drew near:—‘‘ Those who 
desire to write or to say any thing to 
me, have no time to lose; for time 
hath shaken me by the hand, and 
death is not far behind.” 

On preaching at Lambeth, February 
17th, 1791, he took cold; and this 
was followed by a fever, against which 
he struggled for some days. He con- 
tinued, however, to preach until the 
following Wednesday, when he deli- 
vered his last sermon. Frém this 
time he gradually grew weaker, but 
his closing scene was such as might 
have been anticipated,—being digni- 
fied with unruffled serenity, and trium- 
phant peace. When almost at the 
omy of death, he exclaimed with 

oly fervour, “‘He causeth his ser- 
vants to lie down in peace ;” adding, 
after a short pause, ‘“ The clouds 
drop fatness.” His last words were, 
“The Lord is withus. The God of 
Jacob is our refuge.” He departed 
this life on the second of March, 1791, 





full of faith and hope, in the eighty- 
eighth year of his age, and the sixty- 
fifth of his ministry. 

During his illness, he had given 
directions respecting his interment, 
requesting that his body might be 
wrapped in nothing but woollen, that 
his corpse might be carried to the 
chapel, for the gratification of his 
numerous friends, that no pomp or 
parade should accompany his funeral, 
but that six poor men should be paid 
twenty shillings each for carrying him 
to his grave, or vault, which had been 
previously prepared. With these re- 
quests, his executors fully complied. 
The day preceding his interment, his 
corpse, placed in the coffin, was car- 
ried into the chapel, dressed in his 
clerical habit. His face was placid 
and serene, retaining even in death, 
that heavenly smile, for which through 
life his countenance was remarkable. 

Although a specific time had been 
announced for his funeral, it was 
thought advisable by his surviving 
friends, from the vast multitudes that 
came to behold his mortal remains, to 
inter the body at an earlier hour, to 
prevent those accidents which were 
anticipated from the expected con- 
course. Between five and six in the 
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morning being fixed, private informa- 
tion was conveyed to particular per- 
sons, from whom the knowledge was 
so far communicated to others, that 
some hundreds were assembled at 
that early hour. The scene was so- 
lemn and impressive. The service 
was performed by Mr. Richardson, 
who had beena preacher nearly thirty 
years. On coming to that part which 
says, “ Forasmuch as it hath pleased 
Almighty God to take unto himself 
the soul of our dear brother,” his voice 
faltered, and, after a momentary 
pause, he substituted the word “ fa- 
ther.” The effect was instantaneous 
and powerful, producing one general 
burst of sorrow from all present, 
many of whom, on beholding the 
things which were done, smote their 
breasts, and returned. 

At the time of Mr. Wesley’s death, 
the number of his preachers in the 
British dominions amounted to 313, 
and the members of his societies to 
76,968 ; while in the United States of 
America, the former were 198, and 
the latter 57,621. Since that period, 
so rapid has been the increase of his 
followers, that they now exceed half 
a million of souls, some of whom may 
be found in every quarter of the globe. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Wesley’stime 
was so much taken up with travelling, 
incessant preaching, and the constant 
care of his numerous societies, he 
found means to devote a considerable 
portion to literary pursuits. Inde- 
pendently of the Arminian Magazine, 
which he principally superintended, 
his works have been published in 
sixteen octavo volumes. He also 
published in fifty volumes, duodecimo, 
a compilation, entitled, “‘ The Chris- 
tian Library.” This work consists of 
abridgments, and extracts, from va- 
rious authors of distinguished repu- 
tation in the Christian church. 

Mr. Wesley’s character may best 
be gathered from his life ;—a life, 
although he was doomed 


“To bear the pelting scorn of half an age,” 


on which even his bitterest enemies 
have not been able to fix a moral blot. 
Between his professions and his ac- 
tions, the utmost harmony uniformly 
prevailed. His time, his talents, and 
his property, were devoted to God, 
and perhaps it will be difficult to 


find one by whose piety and labour he. 


has been exceeded, since the age of 





the apostles. Through the blessing 
of God, success has followed his exer- 
tions ; and to these, the world is con- 
siderably indebted, for those attempts 
which are now making to substitate 
Christian light for Pagan darkness ; 
and this country in particular, for 
the revival of true religion in his 
native land. 

Asa scholar, his learning while at 
college was universally acknowledged, 
nor has it ever been seriously ques- 
tioned by any of his opponents, except 
when, smarting under its application, 
they have been irritated to deny the in- 
strument by which they have been 
scourged. Of this learning, however, 
he had too much good sense to make 
any unnecessary display. His motto 
was, “I design plain truth for plain 
people.” This he appears always to 
have kept im view, invariably aiming 
to do good, instead of writing and 
preaching to gain reputation. To 
every thing like pedantry he was 
an entire stranger, in his writings, in 
his public discourses, and in his pri- 
vate conversation. Hence, his style is 
clear, simple, and unaffected. His 
sentences are short, terse, and full; 
and the methodical arrangement of 
his matter might have entitled him to 
the appellation of Methodist, if the 
sect that now bears this name had 
never existed. Few men can be 
found, who had more successfully 
cultivated the art 
‘To speak no more than just the thing 

they ought,” 
than Mr. Wesley. His language is 
copious, without perplexity, and ele- 
gantly destitute of artificial flowers. 

That he possessed a sound under- 
standing, an intimate acquaintance 
with the windings and propensities 
of the human heart, and a capacious 
mind,—his organization of Methodism 
presents, an imperishable memogial. 
Several changes have, no doubt, been 
introduced, since his days, into the 
constitution of its government, its 
discipline, and its rules. Some of 
these have naturally arisen from the 
changes to which time gives birth, 
and others have been rendered neces- 
sary by the rapid extension of the 
body. Its fundamental principles, 
however, originated with Mr. Wesley, 
and there is scarcely one attempt that 
has ever been made to amend his 
plans, that has not failed of success. 
The itinerant mode of preaching which 
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he established, may be justly ranked 
among the happiest efforts of human 
ingenuity; and the endeavours of 
other sects to imitate his example, 
without acknowledging an obligation, 
point to the monument which his 
arm had raised. In all his move- 
merts, indeed, he constantly acknow- 
ledges that he had no fixed plan, no 
preconceived ideas to which he ren- 
dered his future actions subservient 
and tributary. His aim was to pro- 
mote the cause of God, and do good 
to his fellow-creatures. Hence, the 
leadings of Providence became his 
guide, and to this he piously ascribed 
the work in which he was rendered 
instrumental. 

That his zeal, in the early stages of 
his career, occasionally carried him 
beyond the bounds of cool, calculating 
pradence, his watmest admirers will 
hardly attempt to deny. Nothing 
short of this, would probably have 
met the exigencies of the sphere in 
which he moved. But those who 
bring this as a serious charge against 
him, tell the world, that had they been 
placed in his situation, they would 
have been less active, zealous, and 
persevering in their Master’s cause. 


It must also be admitted by every 
dispassionate observer, that on some 
occasions Mr. Wesley manifested a 
degree of credulity, from which the 
present generation has nothing to 


apprehend. Sincere and unsuspi- 
cious in his own character and actions, 
he readily lent his ear to relations 
which he received. without due ex- 
amination. In some cases, his con- 
fidence was abused; in others, the 
accounts communicated were fully 
believed by the relators; but nume- 
rous facts still remain for scepticism 
to disprove. 

It has been said, that Mr. Wesley 
was ambitious. This will readily be 
granted; but it was not an ambition 
to creep into the favour of royalty, 
nor to breathe the atmosphere of 
courts. He was ambitious to spread 
the influence of vital Christianity, and 
to sound the trumpet of his Redeem- 
er’s fame. Had he aimed at worldly 
honours, he should have taken the 
paths in which his accusers tread, 
and in these his talents would have 
rendered him eminently successful ; 
but to this beaten and polluted track, 
his exalted principles would not per- 
mit him to stoop. 
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Engaged in more sublime pursuits, 
and walking through time by the 
light which beams from eternity, his 
preaching and example powerfully 
affected the moral character of his 
country, by giving to its population 
an impetus which no individual had 
ever previously imparted. Its in- 
fluence is still felt and acknowledged 
throughout the empire ; and centuries 
may pass away, before another Wes- 
ley will arise, to communicate another 
such movement to the morals of man- 
kind. 

ac a 


METAPHYSICAL PROOFS OF THE 
EXISTENCE OF GOD. 


(From Dr. William Laurence Brown’s Essay 
on the Existence of a Supreme Creator, to 
which was awarded the Burnett prize of 
£1200, at Aberdeen, in 1814.) 


“On entering on this subject, it is 
proper to premise, that, by the term, 
God, I understand, at present, only a 
first principle of all existence, an origi- 
nal Cause of all beside itself, which 
exists by the necessity of its own na~- 
ture. I understand further, that this. 
cause acts by design, and is possessed 
of power adequate to produce every 
effect which we behold. I shall, now, 
state the most cogent and conclusive 
argument for the existence of such a 
Being. 

“There is actual existence. There 
are various kinds of beings, which, whe- 
ther they exist simultaneously, or in suc- 
cession, we denominate by the general 
name of world. This we know by the 
testimony of our senses, both internal 
and external. For, our mental con- 
sciousness is as convincing evidence of 
our mental faculties, and of the sub- 
ject in which they inhere, as our ex- 
ternal senses are, of external objects. 
As for the arguments drawn from the 
ideal theory, by which Berkeley endea- 
voured to prove that we had no evi- 
dence of a material world, and Hume, 
that we had none of the existence of 
mind, these have fallen, together with 
the theory on which they rested. The 
opinion, besides, to which they lead, 
is so absurd, in itself, and so incon- 
sistent with universal belief and prac- 
tice, that mankind never have been, 
and, I may safely assert, never can 
be brought to adopt it, or any other 
of a similar complexion, Much inge- 
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nuity may be displayed in maintain- 
ing and defending such speculative 
paradoxes, and much reputation may 
be acquired from the wonder which 
they excite. But, whatever is con- 
trary to the permanent feelings of 
mankind, and sets at defiauce every 
principle that regulates their conduct, 
may be allowed to amuse the specu- 
lator ; but, never, can have the small- 
est weight in establishing solid con- 
viction, or in .influencing pursuit. 
For, who, in his senses, was ever 
brought to believe that he was sur- 
rounded by non-entities, or that he was 
a non-entity himself? It is surely su- 
perfluous to waste argument in refut- 
ing doctrines, whose refutation is car- 
ried in the bosom of common sense. 

‘“ For the existence of a world; for 
our own existence, and that of others 
of the same nature with ourselves; 
for that of a vast variety of other ani- 
mals, and of material, inanimate sub- 
stances; we have the evidence of 
sense, of consciousness, of intuition; in 
short, of every source whence every 
species of knowledge, and conviction, 
is derived. Nor are the axioms of 
mathematics placed on a surer basis 
than this. For, if any person should 


have the folly to require a proof of 


the truth of those mathematical axi- 
ems, he must receive, for answer, 
that they are self-evident, bring, with 
them, the conviction of their truth, 
and are the points from which theo- 
ems more remote, and complicated, 
must be deduced. On the human 
mind the same conviction of an ezist- 
ing world is impressed; and to deny 
this existence is to admit universal scep- 
ticism ; is to put an end to all know- 
ledge, and all inquiry, to supersede 
the use of all our faculties, to destroy 
reasoning, to preclude every pursuit 
with which it is connected, and to an- 
nihilate the rational nature. All this 
involves absurdity and contradiction, 
equal to the denial of first principles, 
and self-evident truths. It implies a 
species of insanity. 

“ It is, then, incontrovertible that a 
world exists. Itis no less certain that 
nothing can produce itself, or give 
being to itself. For, this would sup- 
pose that a thing, or substance, was, 
at once, both cause and effect ; that is, 
existed before it existed, which is ab- 
surd. Itis also undeniable that some- 
thing has existed from all eternity, either 
the world itself; or that which produced 
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the world. For, whatever has not ex- 
isted from eternity, must have had a 
beginning, and cause of existence ; and 
this cause must be continually pur- 
sued, and investigated, till we arrive 
at some eternal Being, who possesses, 
in himself, the only cause of his ex- 
istence. The Theist and the Atheist 
agree in this one principle, that some- 
thing must have existed from all eter- 
nity, by the necessity of its own nature. 
They differ only in regard to the ap- 
plication of it, and the conclusidn to 
which it leads. The Atheist main- 
tains, in some form of words or other, 
as shall, afterwards, be shewn, that 
the world is eternal, and necessarily ex- 
istent; and, thus, excludes a Creator. 
The Theist denies this, and proves, 
that, as this camnot be true, there 
must be a Creator. Thus, the point 
at issue between them, is simply this: 
Is the world, or can it be, eternal, and 
self-existent? I know not if the ques- 
tion has, before, been brought within 
sO narrow a compass. 

“In fact, all existence must have 
some cause. This cause must be found 
either without, or within, the existin 
substance. If this cause is inn y 
or, in other words, if existence has 
been caused at all, it is referrible to 
what, in another place, I have de- 
nominated, and explained to be, con- 
tingent. If existence is ultimate, and 
referrible to no other cause, and the 
substance, or being, to which such ex- 
istence belongs, possesses, in himself, 
the ground of his being, he is necessary, 
and self-existent ; or, in other words, 
we have arrived at that first principle 
of existence, in which the mind acqui- 
esces, and beyond which it neither 
can, nor seeks to go. For every thing 
that exists, then, there must be some 
ground or reason why it does ezist, 
rather than not ; either the necessity of 
its own nature, or its production by 
some external Cause. 

“ Further; there must have existed 
some one unchangeable, and indepen- 
dent Being, from all eternity. Some- 
thing, as has been, just now, shewn, 
has eternally existed. This must either 
be the one cause of all existence, be- 
sides itself; or all other existences 
must, in endless succession, = 
proceeded from one another. 3 
last supposition implies an infinite’ 
series of Beings, extending to every 
thing which the world now contains, 
or ever has contained,, each flowing 
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from an antecedent one, and, conse- 
quently, dependent upon it, and, yet, 
no primary, or original Cause, from 
which they all proceeded. Each of 
these, therefore, exists by no necessit 
of its own nature, and the whole, whic 
they compose,-cannot, therefore, be 
necessary.—‘ An infinite succession of 
merely dependent Beings, without 
any original independent Cause, is a 
series of Beings that has neither ne- 
cessity, NOY cause, NOY any reason or 
ground, at all, of its existence, either 
within itself, or withvut ; that is, it is 
an express contradiction, and impos- 
sibility. It is supposing something 
to be caused, (because it is granted, 
in every one of its stages of succes- 
sion, not to be necessary, and of itself,) 
and, yet, that, on the whole, it is 
caused absolutely by nothing. Which 
every man knows is a contradiction 
to imagine done in time ; and, because 
duration, in this case, makes no dif- 
ference, it is equally a contradiction 
to suppose’ it done from eternity.’"*— 
In a word, this whole supposition 
amounts to this, that there is no 
ground, or reason whatever for the 
existence of any thing; and, when 
resolved into its elementary notion, 
or idea, is equivalent to the allega- 
tion of chanee, on which I shall soon 
have occasion to speak. In fact, it 
will, on strict inquiry, be found, that 
all Atheistical schemes are ultimately 
reducible to this flagrant absurdity, 
either directly expressed, or obscure- 
ly understood.” 
(To be continued. ) 
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( Continued from col. 36. ) 
No. I1I.—Truth and Falsehood. 


« Truth and sincerity have all the advantages 
of appearance and reality.” TILLOTSON. 


“ Falsehood, 

- + . with a vile perfidious mind, 
Roams far and near to cheat mankind.” 
Prior. 
TrutH is the basis of society, and 
the bond of union between man and 
man. It is the offspring of conscious 
innocence, the source of mental self- 
approbation, and commands the ad- 





* See Clarke on the Being and Attributes of 
God, pp. 12, 13, 8vo. edit. 
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miration and respect of mankind. 
Falsehood and deceit, when conceal- 
ed, produce anxiety, fear, and dis- 
tress ; and, when detected, their con- 
sequences are disgrace, suspicion, 
and distrust. In the following tale 
these characters are personified, to 
communicate their instructive lessons 
in an imbodied form :— 

When Tsaitarsang was emperor of 
China, there lived in a remote pro- 
vince of his dominions a certain just 
and equitable mandarin named Kou- 
fong. He was revered and honoured 
through all the district in which he 
administered justice, and his aim, in 
all his public and private acts, was, 
the promotion of peace and happiness 
among the people over whom he was 
placed. So distinguished was his vir- 
tue, and so unblemished his charac- 
ter, that he was frequently favoured 
with visions and dreams, in which he 
could trace reality through obscurity, 
and gain knowledge and instruction 
from the circumstances and scenes 
he beheld. It was one night when 
reclining on his couch after the fa- 
tigues of the day were concluded, and 
sleep had closed his eyes, that the 
following appearances were presented 
to his fancy. 

He dreamed that he saw a beautiful 
female, in whose face shone all the 
captivating enchantments which could 
attract the eye, and whose body dis- 
played all the perfect symmetry of 
grace. She was clad in a robe of 
simple white, and no ornament was 
exhibited to enhance her charms, for 
she needed none. Though her cast of 
countenance was rather pensive and 
the utmost female delicacy was ob- 
servable in her, yet there was no he- 
sitation in her step, and no fearful 
timidity in her motions : for conscious 
rectitude gleamed from her eye, and 
innocence and sincerity were in all 
her ways. Behind her, a chosen band 
of votaries followed her steps, whom 
she was conducting up a steep hill, 
on the top of which stood a magnifi- 
cent temple, above whose gate was 
inscribed in letters of gold the word 
‘“* Happiness.” On the plain beneath 
the mountain, a vast number of peo- 
ple were assembled together, all of 
whom applauded and admired the 
beautiful apparition, but all did not 
follow her ; for the path up which she 
led her disciples, was in many places 
rugged and stony, although it was 
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apparent that the higher up the hill 
the travellers went, the more easy 
seemed the way. Koufong was sted- 
fastly looking upon the objects before 
him, when there appeared by his side 
another female, who seemed a being 
of no earthly mould, (though of an in- 
ferior order to the one on whom he 
was gazing) who thus addressed him: 
—“* The goddess whom thou seest, 
and with whom thou secemest so much 
delighted, is called by the children of 
earth, ‘ Truth.’ She is the daughter 
of heaven, and the parent of comfort 
and joy. All admire her, but all do 
not practise her precepts, and she is 
conducting her followers to the tem- 
ple thou beholdest on the top of the 
hill, and of which I will shew thee 
more.” Having presented him with 
a glass, through which he could see 
it more distinctly, he perceived that 
its gates were wide open to all, and 
that its roof was supported by pillars 
of various kinds, on which were in- 
scribed different titles and names, 
some of which he understood, but 
many were unintelligible to him.— 
Among those he comprehended were, 
“rectitude of heart,” “ good consci- 
ence,” “ purity of life,” &c.; but there 
were three columns, the initials of 
whose names he could alone compre- 
hend, and of whose real signification 
he was totally ignorant. The letters 
he remembered were F. H. C. and 
which a later writer, who saw farther 
than Koufong, (for his eye pierced 
even to the third heavens,) has told 
us were Faith, Hope, and Charity. 
‘“*To impress the charms of Truth,” 
said the angel, in continuation, ‘‘ upon 
thy mind, I will conduct thee to the 
abode of Falsehood, who is in every 
respect her direct opposite.” 

She then took him by the hand, and 
led him across the plain which, I have 
before observed, lay at the foot of the 
mountain; and as they went along 
with their backs to the goddess and 
her train, the way became at every 
step darker and more gloomy. The 
ground upon which they were walking 
was perfectly level, till they came to 
a place where it sloped unexpectedly 
downward, and the declivity was so 
sudden, that it was not seen till nearly 
approached. Down this place then 
Koufong was led, and as he went 
farther on, he perceived that the place 
was lighted, (for without artificial aid 
it would have been totally dark) with 
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smoking lamps that cast a red un- 
sightly gloom on all the objects around 
them. Presently they came in sight 
of a long train of people, led on by a 
female in very gaudy apparel, the 
beauty of whose face was produced 
by paint, and ali the elegance of 
whose figure consisted in the attrac- 
tions of dress. The way in which she 
walked went downward, and as she 
was advanced a little before her fol- 
lowers, she removed every stick and 
stone from the path, and concealed 
all obstacles as well as she could 
from view. She held in her left hand 
a lamp, whose blaze so dazzled the 
eyes of her votaries, that they saw 
not the prospect before them, but the 
angel bid Koufong use the glass which 
she had before given him, and he saw 
at a distance flame and smoke issuing 
from a pit, above the mouth of which 
he could distinguish in brazen cha- 
racters the word Destruction. ‘ The 
being thou now beholdest,” said the 
spirit to him, “‘ is Falsehood: Thou 
seest her as she really is, but when 
mingling with society in the day-time, 
as she often does, she wraps herself 
in a thick mantle, so that her form is 
scarcely distinguishable.” She then 
directed him to look at two beings 
whocontinually followedat the heels of 
the muititude around him. The near- 
est was a little old man, with quick 
penetrating eyes, which seemed to 
pierce every thing on which they were 
cast: his name was Suspicion. The 
other was a man of dark ferocious 


mien, whose eyes were bloodshot, 
and whose hands were clenched; and 


his name was Detection. These two 
men were continually dreaded by the 
attendants of Falschood, who kept 
upon them a jealous eye. Suspicion 
was looking on one man in particular, 
and beckoning to Detection, that 
monster came near and dragged the 
poor mortal backward up the ascent. 
The spirit told Koufong to follow him. 
He was brought to the open daylight, 
and there beaten with many stripes ; 
and after he was loosed, Suspicion 
followed him in every path where he 
went, and continually and constantly 
punished him wherever he was. The 
miserable being shrieked horribly at 
every wound he received, and with 
the noise he made, the mandarin 
awaked from his dream. 


( To be contins-ed. ) 
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ANTITHEATRUM. 
. (Concluded from col. 42. ) 


On Wednesday evening, March 12th, 
the debate being resumed, as men- 
tioned in our preceding number, 
Mr. Bromley delivered the following 
speech :— 

““Mr. CHAIRMAN,—I cannot ccn- 
ceal from you that I feel a deep con- 
cern in the issue of this warm, but 
not uninteresting debate. This may 
account for my again troubling you 
with my observations ; and as I have 
this evening been held up to view as 
an object of pity, in consequence of 
my remarks on a former evening, it is 
hoped the meeting will extend to me 
its commiseration; and that I shall 
be heard with patience, in what ex- 
planation I have to offer.—I am ready 
to acknowledge the eloquence of. one 
of the gentlemen who has preceded 
me, and that he has shewn consider- 
able ability in advocating the cause 
he has espoused. Aside from its per- 
sonalities and abuses, things on which, 
before that gentleman reposes on his 
pillow, he will look back with regret, 
he has favourec us with a manly and 
interesting speech. 

“ Argument, come from where it 
will, is always entitled to considera- 
tion; but I am obliged to confess, 
that the only thing which has been 
offered on the other side of the ques- 
tion, which carries so much as the 
semblance of argument, is an appeal 
to authority ; and certainly names of 
high distinction have been adduced 
as patrons of the drama. The argu- 
ment from authority should have its 
due; but it should have no more than 
its due ; and on subjects in morality, 
it should especially be received with 
care. It does not follow, because 
aman has a great name, that therefore 
every thing which he does is right. 
As a correct reasoner, as the father of 
sound philosophy, no name has come 
down the stream of time with greater 
authority than that of Lord Bacon; 
yet Lord Bacon was impeached, found 
guilty, imprisoned, and fined for cor- 
ruption and bribery in his office of 
Chancellor. Does it therefore follow 
that corruption and bribery are no 
crimes, because they were found in 
the great Lord Bacon? I contend, 
therefore, that authority must be re- 
ceived with care; and that on all 





questions in morals, we must exa- 
mine for ourselves. 

‘If the argument from authority 
were conclusive, it might be turned 
with still greater ease against the 
stage. A host of heathen philoso- 
phers, and Christian fathers, and mo- 
dern writers of distinction, might be 
adduced, who have raised their voice 
against this seductive evil.— But this 
is not necessary; for, if we mistake 
not, the very names which have been 
adduced in support of the stage, may 
be brought forward against it, with 
equal strength and propriety. 

‘** Addison, because he wrote Cato, is 
mentioned as authority for the stage ; 
yet Addison acknowledges its shocking 
corruption, is tremendous against its 
lewdness, and in one paper actually 
states, ‘ the modern tragedy excels 
that of Greece and Rome in the intri- 
cacy and disposition of the fable ; but, 
what a Christian writer would be 
ashamed to own, falls infinitely short 
of it in the moral part of the per- 
formance.’ Dr. Young is numbered 
among the advocates of the drama; 
and his being the author of three tra- 
gedies seems to justify it; but who 
can reconcile the dissipations of the 
theatre with Dr. Young’s ‘ Letters on 
Pleasure,’ or with his ‘ Last Day,’ or 
with his ‘ Night Thoughts?” Dr. 
Johnson also is claimed on the same 
side of the question, because he wrote 
the tragedy of ‘ Irene;’ yet it is well 
known that the whole order of come- 
dians were despised by him to a fault, 
and that he fled from the green-room 
to preserve his morals. It would not 
be difficult to multiply instances of this 
kind, and so to bring against the stage 
the very names adduced in itsfavour. 

“‘ In the celebrated controversy be- 
twixt Collier and Congreve, the word 
‘smut,’ a word somewhat low,’ but 
exceedingly appropriate and express- 
ive, was in extensive use. It denoted 
all those sentiments, allusions, words, 
and gestures, which, among the vota- 
ries of the stage of this generation, 
are called luscious ; but which, in the 
vocabulary I make use of, are charac- 
terized as vulgar, lewd, obscene, in- 
decent, and abominable! That the 
modern drama contains an awful mix- 
ture of this offensive immodest mat- 
ter; that it frequently constitutes the 
zest of the entertainment, and calls 
forth the loudest applauses of the im- 
pure crowd, is as notorious as it is 
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melancholy. What is an outrage to 
female delicacy, an insult to a well- 
bred man, and horrible to the feelings 
of piety, is too often the charm, and 
glory, and highest relish, of the play- 
house entertainment. 

“‘ If there be one thing which more 
than another is calculated to poison 
the principles of our youth, and so 
pollute society at its fountain head ;— 
calculated to disturb the peace of a 
family by hurrying its most promising 
branches into infamy and guilt ;—cal- 
culated to cut the sinews of our na- 
tional strength, and degrade us at the 
feet of a foreign foe ;—calculated to 
make our life ignominious, and our 
death dreadful,—it is these wanton, 
base, and bawdry exhibitions furnish- 
ed by our theatre! 

“ Mr. Chairman, I stand prepared 
to charge the stage with the most 
gross and insufferable impiety. A 
charge so serious, demands proof ; 
and if this proof I succeed in furnish- 
ing, let the stage meet its merited re- 
probation ; and if not, then let its ad- 
vocates triumph. And for this proof, 
I shall not have recourse to Euripides 
or Aristophanes, to Plautus or Te- 
rence, nor even to Congreve or Otway ; 
but I will come, sir, nearer to our own 
times ; I will come to the celebrated 
‘Tom and Jerry,’ a copy of which I 
hold in my hand. 

“ The use, which, in this infamous 
production, is made of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, exceeds all I could have credit- 
ed, had I not the thing thus before 
me. Allow me to submit an instance 
or two of what I now affirm. Those 
ladies and gentlemen who frequent 
the church, will remember the words 
they have so often heard devoutly 
used, ‘ Grant that we may in so wise, 
read, mark, learn, &c.’ let them now 
observe the connexion in which these 
words are used in ‘ Tom and Jerry ;’ 
‘ Jerry. An arcade? what the devil is 


that? Logic, I’m at a nonplus.— Logic. 
Are you so? then I’ll bring you to a 
ne plus ultra on that subject ;—listen, 


mark, learn, and retain.’ And what 
follows, thus commended to the notice 
of Jerry, and consequently to the no- 
tice of the audience, is the lowest 
slang of the lowest brothel ! 

“In Luke xix. 20. the Author of 
our holy religion represents the wick- 
ed and slothful servant as saying, 
‘Lord, behold thy pound, which I 
have kept laid up in a napkin.’ See, 
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now, how this text is employed in 
‘Tom and Jerry.’ ‘ Jerry. The truth 
is, we’re off for a spree, and want the 
help of your talents.—Logic. My ta- 
lent shall never be hid in a napkin, Se.’ 

“¢ Many who are present, will recol- 
lect the penitential language contain- 
ed in the 51st Psalm; ‘I acknowledge 
mny transgression, and my sin is ever 
before me.’ You will find with terror, 
these very words in the lips of one of 
the dramatis persone of ‘Tom and 
Jerry,’ denominated Capt. Flash; and 
I would read them in the connexion 
they have in the play, but that com- 
mon decency forbids, and I will not 
pollute my lips with the filthy slang. 

“* When St. Paul was preaching in 
the Areopagus to the philosophers of 
Athens, among other noble and strik- 
ing sentiments respecting the Deity, 
he advanced this, ‘In him we live, 
and move, and have our being ;’ than 
which nothing can more beautifully 
express the universal presence, and 
superintending providence, of Al- 
mighty God. Hear now, and hear 
with astonishment and regret, the in- 
famous use which is made of these 
sublime and sacred words in this de- 
testable production! ‘Jerry. My 
dear Susan, (this Susan, be it remem- 
bered, is the lady, who afterwards, in 
the costume of a captain, dashes 
through the Life in London,) wherever 
I live, move, and have my being, you 
will always be present in my mind’s 
eye; but—Curse me, &c.’ 

‘* Such are the parodies on the Holy 
Scriptures ; such the daring impieties 
of the celebrated ‘ Tom and Jerry ;’ a 
drama placarded weck by week in our 
streets ; received with such applause 
by crowded audiences ; and perform- 
ed half-a-dozen times in succession! 
Is the present assembly prepared to 
lend its sanction to such a perform- 
ance? Shall a debate on a question 
in morals, terminate in favour of such 
an insult to our laws, and outrage to 
our religion, as this? 

“In corporated societies, as well as 
in families and individuals, there are 
important and critical periods; pe- 
riods in which their affairs take a de- 
cisive turn, and their characters be- 
come fixed, perhaps for ever. Such, 
if I mistake not, is the present period 
with regard to this society ; and per- 
haps on the vote of this night de- 
“resem the estimate which will be 

ormed of its merits by mankind. 

K 
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That young men, such as compose 
the majority of this assembly, should 
have been induced by their own curi- 
osity, and by the ton of the town, to 
become spectators of the exhibition 
even of ‘Tom and Jerry,’ is easily 
supposable; but that they should, 
after having time to reflect upon it, 
and after an open discovery of its 
profaneness, give a decision in its fa- 
vour, is hard to suppose. Such a 
conclusion of this long debate, would, 
I fear, entail discredit on this society 
to the latest period of its existence. 
Gentlemen have now an opportunity 
of shewing the triumph of reason over 
passion, and of sacrificing poiiated 
dissipation and profane entertainment 
at the shrine of sound virtue and mo- 
rality. Ifthe stage cannot be main- 
tained without lewdness and impiety ; 
if the falling fortunes of the theatre 
are to be redeemed by a piece so low, 
so obscene, so impious, so detestable, 
even let it sink and die; let every 
friend of religion and virtue celebrate 
its obsequies with songs of praise ; 
and may it never have a resurrection 
but to shame and everlasting con- 
tempt !” — 

To the preceding speeches, we beg 
leave to add the sentiments of Mr. 
Justice Best, on stage exhibitions, 
delivered on a recent melancholy oc- 
casion at Hertford. His remarks are 
applicable to every representation of 
vice :— 

“Tt has been said by the defendant, 
* that the stage is the best corrector 
of public morals.’ I agree in the sen- 
timent,—at least it is one of the best 
correctors of morals, when righily 
used; but it is also capable of being 
prostituted to their corruption. I 
cannot imagine an exhibition more 
immoral, more directly tending to 
bratalize and degrade the British 
chayacter, than one by which the pub- 
lic’ are called on to take pleasure in a 
spectacle which must afflict every 
good and feeling man with the most 

ainful emotion—a guilty murderer, 
tse represented by the dramatist ;) 
who, if the case against him be proved, 
must shortly undergo the dreadful 
punishment of his crime. I know of 
nothing more calculated to make the 
English people sanguinary—to de- 
stroy the humane and honourable 
character they have borne so long, 
aw which we trust they will never 
ose.’ 





ENGLISH LAW.—GAMING, 

Mr. Epiror. 
Sir,—*‘ Gaming,” says Mr. Justice 
Blackstone, “ taken in any light, is an 
offence of the most alarming nature ; 
tending by necessary consequence 
to promote public idleness, theft, 
and debauchery, amongst those of a 
lower class; and among persons of 
a superior rank, it hath frequently 
been attended with the sudden ruin 
and desolation of ancient and opulent 
families, an abandoned prostitution 
of every principle of honour and vir- 
tue, and too often hath ended in self- 
murder.””’ And the same learned 
author, after noticing the statutes, 
33 Hen. VIII. c. 9. and 33 Geo. IT. 
c. 34. to which I shall shortly refer, 
adds, “it is the gaming in high life, 
that demands the attention of the 
magistrate, a passion to which every 
valuable consideration is made a 
sacrifice, and which we seem to have 
inherited from our ancestors the an- 
cient Germans, whom Tacitus de- 
scribes to have been bewitched with 
a spirit of play to a most exorbitant 
degree. ‘They addict themselves,’” 
says he, “ ‘ to dice (which is wonder- 
ful) when sober, and as a serious 
employment, with such a mad desire 
of winning or losing, that, when stript 
of every thing else, they will stake at 
last their liberty and their very selves. 
The loser goes into a voluntary slave- 
nf and though younger and stronger 
than his antagonist, suffers himself 
to be bound and sold. And this per- 
severance in so bad a cause, they call 
the point of honour: ea est in re 
parva pervicacia, ipsi fidem vocant.’” 
Our author continues, “‘ One would 
almost be tempted to think Tacitus 
was describing a modern Englishman. 
When men are thus intoxicated with 
so frantic a spirit, laws will be of little 
avail; because the same false sense 
of honour that prompts a man to sa- 
crifice himself, will deter him from 
appealing to the magistrate. Yet it 
is proper that laws should be, and be 
known publicly, that gentlemen may 
consider what penalties they wilfully 
incur, and what a confidence they 
repose in sharpers; who, if successful 
in play, are certain to be paid with 
honour, or if unsuccessful, have it in 
their power to be still greater gainers, 
by informing.” (2 Com. 171, 172.) 

Having thus made quotations, as 
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introductory to my present address, 
I shall now offer a few observations 
on the very prevalent and dangerous 
vice of gaming, and conclude with 
briefly noticing the various statutes 
which have, at different times, been 
passed for its prevention. 

First, then, Mr. Editor, gaming has, 
in every age and nation, been depre- 
cated by the wise and the good, as a 
practice pregnant with evil, tending 
to demoralize its victims, to destroy 
their credit, and, ultimately, to incur 
the eternal displeasure of that Being, 
who has frequently sounded in their 
ears, “‘ know thou, that for all these 
things I will bring thee to judgment.” 
It is one of those vices which gradu- 
ally, and almost imperceptibly, steals 
upon the heart, and is therefore the 
more dangerous. It is often known 
to lead its followers to violate all 
those sacred duties, which attach to 
them as individuals, bearing names 
which are near and dear by the strong- 
est ties of nature, and which daties 
they are bound, by the laws of Gop, 
of nature, and of man, to observe with 
a jealous care. Many an amiable 
woman, with all that painful anxiety 
which cruel absence can create, has 
watched whole nights away, with no 
companions, save her lovely sleeping 
babes; whilst her husband, instead of 
being her solace, her defence, and 
support, spends his precious hours at 
the gaming-table ; there squanders his 
fortune, and there becomes ruined! 
Creditors are now clamorous; and 
he who once adorned society—was 
the boast of his friends, and the joy of 
his family—is immured within the 
walls of some solitary gaol! Here 
the stings of conscience become poig- 
nant, retrospection painful, futurity 
gloomy; despair, with hellish fury, 
fills the mind! Infidelity whispers, 
“post mortem nihil”—and he that 
might have been the happy partaker 
of a Redeemer’s love, that might in 
death have clapt his glad wings, and 
tower’d away to the realms of immor- 
tality and joy, now with awful pre- 
sumption, uplifting his arm against 
his own life, rushes into the presence 
of THE Lorp Gop ALMIGHTY, unpre- 
pared, and unforgiven! 

It would be well, Mr. Editor, if 
those who are heads of families, would 
entirely desist from permitting their 
servants to use‘ cards, by setting the 
example themselves, and thus, as it 
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were, teaching them to ‘“ shun the 
very appearance of evil.” Little, in- 
deed, must be that importance which 
is attached to the birth of the Redeem- 
er by those, who (disgraceful to relate) 
celebrate its commemoration by play- 
ing with bits of painted pasteboard, 
which, we are told, were invented for 
the amusement of a madman! “O 
that they were wise, that they under- 
stood this, that they would consider their 
latter end.” (Deut. xxxii. 29.) 

The statute 33 Hen. VIII. c. 9. was 
made to restrain gaming among the 
inferior sort of people, under certain 
pecuniary pains and imprisonment. 

By statute 16 Car. II. c. 7. if any 
person, by playing or betting, shall 
lose more than £100 at one time, he 
shall not be compellable to pay the 
same, and the winner shall forfeit 
treble the value, one moiety to the 
king, the other to the informer. 

By 10 and 11 W.III. c. 17. all pre- 
tended lotteries are declared to be 
public nuisances. 

By statate 9 Ann. c. 14. it is enact- 
ed, that all bonds and other securities, 
given for money won at play, or 
money lent at the time to play withal, 
shall be utterly void: That all mort- 
gages and ineumbrances of lands made 
upon the same consideration, sha’ 
be and enure to the use of the heir of 
the mortgager : That, if any person at 
any one time or sitting loses £10 at 
play, he may sue the winner, and re- 
cover it back by action of debt at 
law ; and in case he does not recover 
back the money lost within three 
months, any other person may recover 
the same, and treble the amount be- 
sides, with costs, one half for himself, 
the other for the poor: And that if 
any person by cheating at play, shall 
win any money or valuable thing, or 
shall at any one time or sitting, win 
more than £10, he may be indicted 
thereupon, and shall forfeit five times 
the value to any person who will sue 
for the same, and shall be deemed in- 
famous, atid suffer such corporal 
punishment as in cases of wilful per- 
jury. Within this statute it has 
been determined that horse-races are 
games; and that, of consequence, 
wagers above £10 upon a_ lawful 
horse-race, are illegal, (2 Bl. Rep. 
706.) A foot-race, and a race egainst 
time, have also been held to be 

ames within the statute of gaming. 

2 Wils. 36.) 
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By statutes 12 Geo. II. c. 28. and 
13 Geo. II. c. 19. all private lotteries 
by tickets, cards, or dice, (and cer- 
tain other games therein particula- 
rized,) are prohibited under a penalty 
of £200, for him that shall erect such 
lotteries, and £50 a time for the 
players. 

By statute 18 Geo. II. c. 24. the 
statute 9 Ann. c. 14. is farther én- 
forced, and some deficiencies sup- 
plied. The forfeitures of that act may 
now be recovered in a court of equity. 

And by statute 5 Geo. II. c. 30. 
s. 12, (which I have thought proper to 
notice last,) it is enacted, that if a 
bankrupt has lost in any one day the 
sum or value of five pounds, or in the 
whole, the sum or value of one hun- 
dred pounds, within the space of 
twelve months next preceding his 
becoming bankrupt, in playing at or 
with cards, tables, tennis, bowls, bil- 
liards, shovelboard, or in or by any 
cockfighting, horse-races, dog-matches, 
or foot-races, or other pastimes, game, 
or games whatsoever, or in or by 
bearing a share or part of the stakes, 
wagers, or adventures, or in or by 
betting on the sides or hands of such 
as do or shall play, act, ride, or run, 
as aforesaid, the certificate shall be 
void. 

“Thus careful,” we may conclude 
with Mr. Justice Blackstone, “ has 
the legislature been to prevent this 
destructive vice; which may shew, 
that our laws against gaming are not 
so deficient, as ourselves, and our 
magistrates, in putting those laws in 
execution.” Iam, Mr. Editor, yours 
most obediently, 

EpWARD CROMWELL Brown. 


East Retford, Christmas, 1823. 
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( Continued from col. 59. ) 





How pertinaciously socver I may have 
contended that insanity is a physical 
disease, I must admit that its visible 
effects and symptoms are mental, and 
that in all attempts to prevent or cure 
it, much depends upon mental, or 
what is generally called, moral treat- 
ment. Itis well known, that in those 
bodily or physical diseases which ap- 
pear to have the least reference to the 
mental functions, great advantages 
are obtained by a proper mental 
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treatment, and even the pains of gout 
and rheumatism can be mitigated, for 
a time at least, by strongly diverting 
the thoughts and mental feelings; but 
complaints which depend more imme- 
diately and directly upon the nervous 
excitement, must be more immedi- 
ately and directly acted upon by 
mental causes. And in those cases 
where insanity is apprehended solely 
from physical disease, it is highly re- 
quisite to have a particular regard to 
moral treatment; every thing calcu- 
lated to irritate anc alarm should be 
carefully avoided; and the thoughts 
and feelings diverted and diversified 
as much as possible, by impressive 
sensations. Here I am reminded of 
a ludicrous fact, which, though in- 
consistent with the gravity of my sub- 
ject, I am tempted to relate, for it 
may operate as a caution. 

An officer of militia, at that time on 
duty, had been very much joked by 
his brother officers, upon living under 
female government. One evening, 
when he had drunk more freely than 
usual at the mess, he went home with 
a determined resolution of asserting 
his proper authority, and of being 
master of his own house. The family 
were all gone to bed, except a ser- 
vant girl, who had sat up to let him 
in. He began with, “‘ Where is your 
mistress?” ‘Gone to bed, sir.” 
“‘ Gone to bed! how durst she go to 
bed before my return? tell her to get 
up immediately, and cook me a beef- 
steak for my supper; I'll be treated 
as I have been no longer; I’m the 
laughing-stock of my brother officers ; 
I’! assert my proper authority; I’ll 
be master of my own house. What 
does the wench stare at? why does 
not she do as I bid her?” Upon this, 
the girl ran up to her mistress, and 
told her all that had passed. ‘“ The 
Lord of heaven be my comfort!” she 
exclaimed ; ‘‘ what I always dreaded, 
and have long suspected, is come 
upon me; he’s gone mad; he’s of a 
mad breed, and he’s gone mad. Oh! 
what a fool I was to marry into a mad 
breed. Call John up immediately ?” 
John was called, and sent privately 
out for four stout porters. In the 
mean time she did all in her power to 
soothe her Jord and master ; she cook- 
ed him a beef-steak, and promised 
him passive obedience, and nonresist- 
ance ; but as soon as he had finished 
his supper, the porters made their 
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appearance, bound him hands and 
feet, and carried him to bed. After 
much struggling and noise, he fell fast 
asleep, and slept till morning. He 
awoke in great surprise: ‘*‘ Pray, my 
dear, what is the matter?” were his 
first words. ‘‘ Why, bless me, I’m 
bound hand and foot: what can be 
the meaning of it? I’ve a confused 
recollection of something, but don’t 
know exactly what.” ‘Oh! my dear 
love,” answered his anxious wife, 
“‘T’m so thankful to the Almighty that 
you are calm this morning. Why, 
dear love, you went mad last night, 
and I was obliged to have you bound.” 
After a pause, and a deep groan, he 
said, “‘ Well, in one thing [I will be 
master; Vil never face my brother 
officers any more ;”—and he actually 
threw up his commission that very 
day, and left the place. This was 
being too hasty, and likely to do great 
injury, if it had been a paroxysm of 
insanity. 

It can seldom be safe or proper to 
act in cases where the approach of 
insanity is apprehended, without the 
advice of a medical person, and he 
should carefully avoid all violent 
measures,—shaving the head, blister- 
ing the head, and topical bleedings, 
may give temporary relief, but they 
are almost sure to do permanent in- 
jury. It would be better to avoid 
bleeding altogether, unless the symp- 
toms indicating the want of it are 
very urgent. But, as example will 
always make stronger impressions 
upon the memory than dry precept, I 
will relate a single case. 

A gentleman applied to me under 
the apprehension of insanity, having 
long laboured under the dread of the 
malady, which was hereditary in his 
family ; he had several times received 
temporary relief from bleeding, but 
the symptoms of alarm had been upon 
the increase for years; and, at last, 
he had left a lucrative and honour- 
able situation, under the dread of 
never being able to return te it. He 
wished to be bled more copiously 
than he ever had been before; but 
the medical gentleman to whom he 
applied refused to bleed him at all, 
and referred him to me. My direc- 
tions were as follows: viz. that his 
medical friend should keep him under 
a medical treatment, that should con- 
stantly preserve a gently increased 
action of the alvyine secretion; that 
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he should drink nothing strong ; that 
he might take plenty of light nourish- 
ing food,—abstaining from dried salt- 
ed meat, and cheese, and always take 
light suppers; that he should fre- 
quently put his feet into warm water 
just before going to bed at night, have 
his feet well rubbed, and have the 
lower extremities kept warm in bed, 
and to lie with his head well raised; 
to wear in the day warm stockings, 
and strong shoes; to take as much 
exercise on foot daily as he could use 
without fatigue; and particularly, 
that he should every fine day mount 
a high hill near his father’s house; 
that he should wear warm clothing, 
and particularly flannel next his skin; 
that he should go into company as 
much as convenient; but never men- 
tion to any one his complaints, or his 
apprehensions ; and that he must per- 
sist in this course for two months, 
without any deviation, and then let 
me hear fromhim. At the end of two 
months, he sent me word that he was 
as well as ever he had been in his 
whole life ; and, that he was that day 
starting for his former situation, in 
good spirits, as well as good health, 
Unquestionably, particular symp- 
toms require particular treatment; 
but every man who pretends to give 
advice, does it agreeably to his own 
set of ideas, and his own system—and 
the above is mine; and if any of my 
readers have known as many in- 
stances as I have, of the bad effects 
of excessive depletion, and violent 
topical applications, they will agree 
with me in being careful to avoid 
them,—and trust entirely to the sim- 
ple and gentle measures I have taken 
upon me to recommend. 
Unfortunately for gteat numbers, 
insanity is not always prevented, and 
when once the power of reason is de- 
throned, and diseased imaginations 
obtain the ascendency, there is no 
calculating on the direful extremes 
of mental aberration to which a hu- 
man being may be hurried; and the 
suddenness of the change frequently 
gives to it additional horror. In 
many instances, the most perfect 
calmness, and seeming rationality, is 
immediately succeeded by dreadful 
fury, and the most horrific deeds ; for 
it may be, that either the murder of 
the nearest and dearest connexions 
in life, or suicide, follows the first 
impulses of this disorder. Scarcely 
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do we take up a daily paper, which 
does not relate some fresh case of 
this appaling disease, and our hearts 
may well be “ sick with every day’s 
report.” I have seen in this house 
many melancholy instances of the 

ride of family, the dignity of learn- 
ing and knowledge, the respectability 
of moral rectitude, the attractions of 
female delicacy and female beauty, 
degraded below the dust of the earth 
by this malady. Can there be a man 
found who would wilfully withhold 
the means of prevention or cure, 
where either is possible? Can a man 
be found so indifferent to social duty, 
as to trifle with this complaint, or 
pretend to treat, without experience 
or information, a subject so very im- 
oe me to the interests of suffering 

umanity ? 

I should be truly unwilling to give 
my readers the pain which a descrip- 
tion of the yarious symptoms of ac- 
tual insanity must occasion, were it 
not that many are unnecessarily 
alarmed on being exposed to the 
view of them. I have had many pa- 
tients whose relations have exclaimed, 
*“O dear! bless me, why surely there 
never was any thing like this before ; 
this cannot be insanity, it must be 
worse than that ;” when it might be, 
the symptoms ‘were such as are very 
common to the disease. I know too, 
that what I am writing will fall into 
the hands of those who certainly pos- 
sessing good intelligence in other 
matters, contend that insanity is the 
visitation of an evil spirit. I will ad- 
mit, that all moral and physical evil 
is owing to a malignant agency, that 
originally was, and continually is, 
opposed to all that is good and di- 
vine; but I cannot think that the 
Brenemene of insanity have any more 

irect reference to an evil agency than 
gout, or rheumatism, and much less 
than epilepsy, paralysis, or apoplexy, 
ali of which appear to me more inex- 
plicable, from natural causes, than 
insanity is; and they are certainly 
less susceptible of cure by natural 
means. I shall describe nothing as a 
symptom but what I have repeatedly 
seen in my own house, and from which 
I have seen numbers recover, without 
any reference to demoniacal agency, 
or any means but what others may 
practise, if they will take the same 
pains, and exercise the same zeal, 
that I have done. 
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The symptoms may be classed un- 
der two heads, as to their most com- 
mon appearances, but all changeable; 
and frequently alternating with each 
other ; still all exhibiting one general 
character,—that of a diseased excite- 
ment of the involuntary imaginations 
being opposed to the suggestions of 
reason, and overpowering them while 
the disease retains its influence, but 
leaving the reasoning powers without 
injury, if the disease is removed be- 
fore it has lost the true character of 
insanity, and attained that of idiot- 
ism, or mental imbecility. 

Under the first head of symptoms, 
there is a diseased excitement of the 
thoughts, free from illusive ideas, and 
under the other there are illusive 
ideas without any diseased excite- 
ment of the thoughts; or, in other 
words, under the former head, the 
disease consists in the manner the 
thoughts are expressed, and under 
the latter the ideas shall be illusive, 
or visionary, though expressed in a 
temperate and correct manner ;—the 
former depends more upon physical 
disease, the latter upon moral habits ; 
under the former the excitement of 
the complaint is with difficulty inter- 
rupted by mental impressions ; under 
the latter, the hallucinations will fre- 
quently be suspended, and perfect 
lucid intervals obtained with easy 
efforts of mental impressions. The 
former may be a recent disease, the 
latter never can, but must have ex- 
isted for some time, though in a la- 
tent state. The former may be, and 
frequently is, cured by medical treat- 
ment alone, and that too in a short 
time ; the latter will require the un- 
remitting and most persevering ef- 
forts, both of moral and medical treat- 
ment, and will, after all, be generally 
found tedious. The former may be 
considered as a disease of the pas- 
sions, the mental affection being in- 
ciplent the latter may be consider- 
ed as the result or effect of a previous 
disease of the passions, or the long 
indulgence of illusive or vain habits 
of the thoughts. Dr. Arnold calls the 
first, “ideal insanity,” the latter, 
“‘ notional insanity,”—a distinction, 
as I think, without any difference. It 
would not be far wrong to call one 
medical insamiy, the other moral 
insanity ; but so intermingled and 
changing with cach other in the pro- 
gress of the complaint, as to render 
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the distinction of less importance ; | 


except, that in all cases where there 
is a visionary hallucination, and par- 
ticularly if it be fixed to one object, 
it may be concluded, that the mental 
affection is not in reality recent; for 
with a temperate habit of body, the 
reasoning powers will not give way to 
illusive imaginations, so that they 
shall shew themselves in words and 
actions, till they have been long in- 
dulged, though it may be quite se- 
cretly. Acase of visible insanity may 
be called recent, when the visionary 
and illusive ideas which gave rise to 
it had been indulged for years. The 
indulgence of pride.and vanity have, 
no doubt, been the remote cause of 
many thousand cases of insanity ; 
physical disorder having brought the 
latent disease into visible action. 

Under the first head of symptoms, 
great variety may be found. Some 
have a raving so rapid, that there is 
not time for a distinct utterance of 
the words, and the whole is a mass of 
unintelligible incoherence. In a less 
degree of it, half sentences are given, 
time not being lent for whole ones, 
before the thought is changed. I 
have known patients of this descrip- 
tion, who have laughed and cried, 
prayed and swore, and all in less time 
than I could take to mention it; while 
some will rave upon the same subject, 
and use the same words, for hours and 
days together. Excessive vocifera- 
tion, rudeness, the expression of the 
most vindictive feelings, and the most 
violent passions, are common; such 
as jealousy, revenge, love, or ambi- 
tion. Some laugh, and dance, and 
sing; others tear their clothes and 
bed coverings, and commit all sorts 
of mischief in their power; while 
many are afflicted with torpor, and 
the limbs as well as the senses appear 
to refuse their respective offices. 

I had two patients recovered in my 
house, each of whom appeared quite 
dumb two months. Another who re- 
covered, was dumb for a fortnight, and 
talked incessantly for a fortnight, al- 
ternately, for many months. Somnie 
are tormented with the most gloomy 
and desponding thoughts about their 
families, or pecuniary affairs, or 
health: many of this description seek 
solitude, and require the greatest care 
to prevent suicide; and many are in- 
sensible, or inattentive, to the common 
calls of nature. 
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Of those under the latter head of 
symptoms, some fancy they are supe- 
rior beings. I have a gentleman now 
in the house, who, on his first coming, 
said he was God, and was extremely 
rude and insolent to all who spoke to 
him. As the disease abated a little, 
he contented himself with being a 
king ; he now only insists upon being 
superior to those about him in learn- 
ing and knowledge; and, no doubt, he 
is the best scholar in the house. He 
never mentions his superiority, unless 
particularly addressed, and he plays 
an excellent game at chess; but when 
he is alone, and thinks he is not 
heard, he betrays his visionary ideas 
very much. Some fancy they hold 
converse with superior beings, while 
others imagine they are become sud- 
denly rich, and many have jast found 
out the certain means of becoming so. 
Others fancy that the opposite sex 
are all in love with them, and that 
they are superior, both in personal 
and mental attractions, to all the 
world besides. We may trace in 
these a diseased excess, arising from 
an indulgence of the feelings of spi- 
ritual pride, worldly ambition, ava- 
rice, and personal vanity; and the 
very opposite of these excesses may 
have had the same sources ; that is, 
the giving indulgence to vain imuagi- 
nations upon impropér subjeécts.— 
Some assert, under the influences of 
it, that God is only a God of ven- 
geance, or that they have been guilty 
of crimes it was impossible they 
should have committed; others, that 
they are doomed to eternal punish- 
ment, though innocent of any parti- 
cular offence ; others, that they have 
lost great estates, to which they were 
justly entitled, and are doomed to 
poverty. Some fancy they are con- 
tinually haunted by evil spirits, some 
by wild beasts, or reptiles; others, 
that they are transformed into wild 
beasts, and will imitate the sounds 
and actions of such animals; others, 
that they are become obnoxious to 
all the world, and that they are in 
continual danger from poison, and 
other designs against their lives. In- 
deed, there is nothing horrible in the 
regions of imagination, which they 
will not fancy to be real. 

TuHos, BAKEWELL. 
ing-Vale, near Stone, 
Jan. 6, 1824. 
( To be concluded in our next. ) 
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PORTUGUESE SLAVERY. 





«¢O Slavery! thou art a bitter draught, and 
let men disguise thee as they please, thou art 
slavery still.” 


Senor D. was a wealthy planter in 
the district of the mines of Rio de 
Janeiro, and among his numerous 
slaves was one named Hanno, who 
had been born on the estate, and 
whose ingenuity had increased his 
value much beyond that of his fel- 
lows. Scarcely had Hanno arrived at 
that age, when every zephyr seems 
the sigh of love, ere his fondest wishes 
centered on Zelida, a young female 
of his own age, and a slave to the 
same master; in her his partial eye 
perceived all that was beautiful in 
person, or amiable in mind ; the pas- 
sion was mutual, it had “‘ grown with 
their growth, and strengthened with 
their strength ;” but Hanno, though a 
slave, possessed the feelings of a 
man, and his generous soul revolted 
at the idea of entailing that slavery 
upon his children, which was the only 
birth-right he inherited from his 
fathers. His mind was energetic, his 
resolutions immutable: while he ful- 
filled his daily task, and was dis- 
tinguished for his diligence and fide- 
lity, he was enabled, by extra labour 
and the utmost frugality, to lay by 
something, without defrauding his 
master of his time; and at the end of 
seven years, his savings amounted to 
the estimated value of a female slave. 
Time had not altered his passion for 
Zelida, and they were united by the 
simple and unartificial bonds of mu- 
tual love. 

The absence of Senor D. for two 
years prevented the accomplishment 
of Hanno’s first wish, the purchase of 
Zelida’s freedom; and in that time 
she presented him with a boy and a 
girl. Though slaves from their birth, 
Hanno was not chagrined, for he had 
now added to his hoard a sufficient 
sum to purchase their liberty likewise. 
On the return of Senor D., Hanno 
anxiously demanded a compliance 
with the law ; but well aware of his 
master’s sordid avarice, he cautiously 
affirmed, that a kind friend was to 
advance him the money. Senor D. 
agreed to receive the price, and a 
day was fixed to execute the deeds 
before a magistrate. On that day 
Hanno fled upon the wings of hope to 
his master’s house, while it may be 





supposed the most heartfelt joy ani- 
mated his bosom, on the prospect of 
giving immediate liberty to those his 
soul doated on. He tendered the 
gold—it was seized as the stolen pro- 
perty of Senor D. ; and Hanno being 
unable to bring forward the supposed 
lender, was condemned, and _ the 
cruelty of his master was exhausted 
in superintending his punishment. 
Still bleeding from the scourge, he 
returned to his hut, which, though 
the residence of slavery, had till now 
been cheered by the benign influence 
of love and hope. He found his wife 
suckling her infant daughter, while 
his son, yet unable to walk, was 
amusing her with his playful gambols 
upon the bare earth.— Without an- 
swering Zelida’s anxious inquiries, 
he thus addressed her: 

“To procure your liberty, more 
dear to me than my own, I have, since 
the moment of our acquaintance, de- 
prived myself of every comfort my 
state of bondage allows ; for that pur- 
pose, I have laboured during those 
permitted hours of relaxation, which 
my fellows have employed in amuse- 
ments ; I have curtailed. my scanty 
meal of cassada, I have sold my 
morsel of tobacco, and I have gone 
naked amidst the burning heats of 
summer, and the pinching colds of 
winter. I had accomplished the ob- 
ject of all my cares, and all my de- 
privations, and this morning I ten- 
dered to your owner the price of your 
liberty, and that of your children; 
but when the deed was to be ratified 
before the magistrate, he seized it 
as his own, and, accusing me of rob- 
bery, inflicted the punishment of a 
crime my soul detests. My efforts to 
procure your liberty are abortive ; 
the fruits of my industry, like the 
labours of the silkworm, are gone to 
feed the luxury of our tyrant; the 
blossoms of hope are for ever blight- 
ed, and the wretched Hanno’s cup of 
misery is full. Yet, a way, a sure, 
but dreadful way, remains, to free you, 
my wife, from the scourge of tyranny, 
or the violation of lust; and to rescue 
you, my children, from the hands of 
an unfeeling monster, and from a life 
of unceasing’ wretchedness!” Then 
seizing a knife, he plunged it into the 
bosom of his wife ; and while reeking 
with her blood, buried it in the hearts 
of his children. When seized and 
interrogated, he answered with a 
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manly tone of firmness, “I killed my 
wife and children, to shorten a miser- 
able existence in bondage, but I 
spared my own life, to shew my brutal 
tyrant how easy it is to escape from 
his power, and how little the soul of 
@ negro fears death or torment. I 
expect to suffer the utmost torture 
that your cruelty can devise, but pain 
I despise thus, (staking his arm on an 
iron spike, and tearing it through the 
flesh,) and death I desire, that I may 
rejoin my wife and children, who 
have, ere this, a habitation prepared 
for me in the land of our forefathers, 
where no cruel white man is permitted 
to enter.”—Even the proud apathy of 
the Portuguese was roused by this 
appeal to their feelings ; the slave was 
pardoned, and granted his freedom, 
Senor D. severely fined, and the un- 
worthy magistrate, who seconded his 
villany, degraded from his office.— 
Tuckey’s Voyage to New South Wales, 
1 
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RUTH.—A DRAMATIC FRAGMENT. 
(Concluded from col. 71.) 


Act Seconp.—Scene First. 
Morning.——lIn a cottage in Moab. 
RUTH, (alone.) 


Now from his orient bed the sun has riser, 
And call’d all nature into morning life 
And s our. The dark shades of night have 


’ 
The birds are chanting early orisons, 
The brilliant rays of morn upon the fields 
Are wantoning with drops of dew, that shine 
And tremble in the beams that give them birth, 
And from the kisses of ethereal heat 
Spring up to meet their ardent sire the sun. 
Naomi yet is sleeping; guard her well, 
Ye spirits, who watch the slumbers of the 


ae ; 
Let dreams of bliss, and visions of delight, 
Flit — her morning sleep, and cheer her 
sou 
With hopes of future and more lasting joy. 
Orpah.reposes on her widow’d couch : 
Sleep on, my sister, and forget thy woe! 
For me, I go to pray o’er Chilion’s grave, 
In the retired stranger’s burial place, 
And while I lowly nb above the corse 
Of him, my well belov’d, e’en now, tho’ dead, 
I'll send my wishes to the bright abode 
Of morning stars, where, as Naomi tells, 
The dread Jehovah dwells in state supreme. 
(She goes. out.) 
Scene Second.—Chilion’s grave. 
Enter RUTH. 
Here will I kneel, and drive all worldly cares 
Far from my consecrated soul, nor breathe 


No. 62.—Vot. VI. 





Aught but the essence of the Deity: 
For God is love, and my whole heart shall glow 
With love deriv’d from Him, its source and 


soul 
* name kneels. ) 


Unbounded. 

O thou Eternal, and Almighty G 

Whose ways are, like thyself, inscratable ; 

To whom is due the sacrifice of praise 

From all created beings. Thee, the sun, 

The ae and stars, glorious firmament of 
eav’n 

Expanded, all declare, and bid mankind 

Revere the hand that taught them all to move ; 

And with angelic hosts, (beyond their spheres, 

Who sink in wonder at the sight of thee, ) 

Adore thy infinite perfection. Then, 

Accept the off "ring of an humble beart, 

That fain would join the multitude above, 

To tell thy praise to list’ning natare round, 

And bid all beings near, chieily man, 

To celebrate the holy, holy, holy — 

Who is, who was, who shall be, evermore. 

And let thy care, O God of love, be shewn 

In still protecting what thy hands have made ; 

Guard from the dangers of surrounding foes, 

Keep with the buckler of thy mighty power, 

Nor let my enemies, (if sach there be,) 

O’ercome thy servant,whom thou thus hast freed 

From the base shackles of an idol’s love. 
. * * ” * * 

First, at the shrines of Moab’s gods I bow’d, 

—_ worshipped I a thing of clay, which 


ou 
Hast kindly snatch’d away, and ’neath this sod 
Hast laid him low ; and now no love but thine 
Dwells in my heart, no fond affection lives 
To sway my soal, devoted but to thee. 
The objects in this evanescent world 
I love, are loved because on them my God 
Has fixt his warm regards. Still let them live, 
To share thy kind protection ; and when death 
Shall call their spirits from their mortal clay, 
May good Naomi, kindred Orpah, take 
Their flight to brighter spheres of other mould, 
Where angels hold their everlasting courts, 
And human spirits quaff the sacred streams 
Of immortality and endless joy; , 
Thither may I too find an hamble way, 
To meet the earthborn seraph of my love, 
To whom I yielded ap my virgin hand, 
And gave a heart unknown to nuptial bond. 

* # * ¥ + * 
Let mercy’s band receive my prayer sincere, 
And with one kiss remove all earthly stain, 
Bear it to thy bright throne, and on the floor 
Of living sapphires, blazing in the beams 
Of thy effulgence, kindly lay it down. 
O God, receive it for thy mercy’s sake, 
Enrol it in the annals of thy love, 
And send an answer down of peace and joy. 

Scene Third. 
In the cottage.—Naomi and Orpah. 
ORPAH. 

My mother, if in looking on thy face, 
We there may read the feeling of thy soul, 
Then would I say that some bright beam of 


ho) 
Hath a ’d the clouds of sorrow dark, 
That roll’d aroand thee with the gloom of night. 
For now, methinks, as some high hoary hill, 
That lifts its form upon the western plain, 
While all its base with darkness yet is cloth'd, 
= its top receives the first bright ray 
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Reflected from the coming orb of light, 
And there shews beauties night could never 
know; 
So does thy face this morn declare, that hope 
Has once more come to visit thee, and paint 
Some future day, when o’er thy path the sun 
Of joy sball shine refulgent. 
NAOMI. 
I never yet have known the art to hide 
With smiles, the anguish of an aching breast; 
Nor have I e’er attempted to deceive 
The unconscious gazer by a shew of thought, 
‘That has been distant from my inmost soul : 
And if across my aged brow there steal 
Aught that foretells a coming morn of hope, 
Such is my mind. Bat when, or how, or where, 
Shall hope, or joy, or happiness arise 
From earth? Aias! all earthly bliss is fled! 
From heaven? Perchance from heaven; for 
Heaven alone 

Can give me back the heaven I knew on earth, 
And Heav’n is merciful, and days gone by 
Have seen Heaven give an helper to the weak, 
And lift up from the deepest vale of woe, 
The poor, the powerless and despairing soul. 

[Enter Ruri. 





RUTH. ° 
Before thee low TF bend me down, my mother, 
And crave thy blessing. 
NAOMI, (rising.) 
Ob! what, my child, avails my blessing thee? 
May the Lord bless and keep thee! May he 
cause 
The brightness of his face on thee to shine! 
The Lord lift ap his countenance on thee, 
And give thee peace where’er thy lot be cast! 
May happiness smile on thy hallow’d soul, 
And may thy children and their offspring rise 
To bless the world with universal peace. 
She sits down.) 
A dream, last night, upon my senses stole, 
Which augur'd better things for thee, my Rath, 
Than all the wealth and honours of the world : 
Methought a form, less human than divine, 
Before me stood. His raiment was more white 
Than the eternal crest of Labanon : 
His visage was in brilliance like the sun, 
And yet so sweet withal, that I thereon 
Could glance, and gaze, nor satiate my eyes : 
Around his brow a coronet was plac’d, 
of oe more fragrant than the world e’er 
ore : 
Over his shoulders flow’d his golden hair, 
Which play’d like moonbeams on a hill of snow, 
Down on his radiant robe: a girdle, bright 
= gold, and glowing with the rainbow’s 
ues, 
Was twined around his waist. — +3 
° *  * — And yet, methought, 
Tho’ thus divine and glorious he appear’d, 
He bore strange signs of former pain and woe. 
His brow was scarr’d, as if around it thorns 
Had interwoven been, and on his hands 
Deep cruel prints told that some weapon sharp 
Had pierced them. 
While I, o’eraw’d, beheld him, nor had dared 
To chase the vision by a shew of words, 
He graciously, (with winning smiles, and voice 
Like angel music warbling to the gale, ) 
The silence broke, and thus bis speech ad- 
dress’d :— 
« Hapless Naomi, dost thou list to me, 
Or do my words waste on the silent air?” 
Thus I, “ Behold me, godlike visitant, 
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An bumble list’ner to thy voice divine.” 

‘* Attend then,” he replied, ‘‘ I shall be son 

Of her thon call’st thy child, the son of Ruth, 

And yet I am Rath’s Lord, Lord of each world 

That glitters in the radiant robe of night ; 

Hereafter shall the world behold me, not 

As now, all glowing with the hues of heaven, 

Bat poor, despised, neglected, and forlorn ; 

Betrayed, and scourged, condemned, and put 
to death. 

I am the Seed, who, from the woman sprung, 

Shall! bruise the head of the foul serpent, who 

Seduced thy parents from primeval bliss. 

In that dark death which will then endure, 

I shall achieve a victory that will ne’er 

To be repeated need : yet, at that sight, 

The sun shail veil his face, and earth shall 
tremble, 

As the cloud quivers when the thunder rolls 

Along its verge: And from the darkness dread, 

A morn of peace shall rise unknown before, 

A day of hope, a day of endless joy. 

And tho’ thine aged eyes be closed in death, 

Before that day-spring on the earth arise, 

Yet shalt thon know hereafter hours of biiss, 

And ere thou leave the world, thou shalt agaia 

Be rightly called Naomi.—Lift thy soal 

From this despair, unworthy e’en of thee : 

Trust in the Lord, who is not chang’d by time, 

Nor weaken’d by the lapse of rolling years.” 

With that, methought the vision disappeared, 

Save that there flitted yet strange forms of light, 

Around me, and from them there came, music 

Such as before ne’er thrill’d my ravish’d soul, 

And “ Eli, Eli, Eli,” still they cried, 

Till faint and fainter came the heavenly song, 

Till all had ceased, and silence reign’d again. 

Bat what was this? A dream—a dream alone! 

A phantom of a weak disordered soul! 

I will not—cannot think it auger’d aught. 

A dream !—’Tis gone! ( They go out.) 
Scene Fourth.—Before the cottaze. 
RUTH. 

From yonder hill an aged woman comes, 

And to our humble cot directs her steps; 

She seems a stranger wearied in her way. 

[Enter JEMIMA. 

JEMIMA. ‘ 

Daughter of Moab, I am old and faint, 

I’ve travell’d since the rising of the san; 

Under thy roof I pray thee let me rest, 

And to thy servant bread and water give, 

That I may bless thee, and go on my way. 

RUTH. 

Enter the chamber of the unfortunate ; 

Though we are poor, we may afford to thee 

What will suffice thy wants. Here take thy 


rest, 
Refresh thy body with our humble fare, 
Which never yet was marred by jarring strife. 
They go into the cottage.) 


Scene Fifth. 


In the cottage.—Ruth and Jemima discovered 
sitting.—To them, enter Naomi. 
RUTH, (rising. ) 
A stranger, mother, see beneath our roof, 
Who, spent by travelling, hath enter’d here, 
And hath renew’d her strength with rest and 
food. 
NAOMI TO JEMIMA. 

Peace be to thee and thine! 

JEMIMA. 
Anc¢ peace to thee! 
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NAOMI. 
Where comest thou? 
JEMIMA. 
From Bethlehem-Judah’s fields. 
NAOMI. 
O name belov’d! to be forgotten, ne'er 
While this heart beats! 
Perchance in former years 
Thou knew’st a Bethlehemite, who left his land 
In days of dearth, Elimelech by name. . 
JEMIMA. 
I knew him well—his wife Naomi, and his sons 
Mahlon and Chilion. Wherefore dost thov ask 
Of him? Didst thou e’er know Elimelech? 
NAOMI: 
O my poor heart !—I pray thee who art thou? 
JEMIMA. 
Jemima I am call’d, from Judah sprung. 
NAOMI. 
And I Naomi! 
(They embrace and kiss each other.) 
JEMIMA. 
Art thou she in trath? 
Naomi? O how changed! Elimelech— 
Oh! where is he? 
NAOMI. 
Dead.— 
JEMIMA. 
Dead! where then thy sons? 


NAOMI. 
Dead too. I—IJ, alone am left to mourn. 


JEMIMA. 
Alas! ( She weeps.— After a pause.) 
Yet who are these? 

NAOMI. 


I scarce can say— 
My heart will break-—I cannot weep like thee— 
I’ve wept all moisture from my aged eyes 
Over the graves—yet stay—tears come again ! 
I had not thought it! (Scene closes.) 
Scene Sixth. 
Before the cottage.—Ruth and Orpah. 
RUTH. 
Orpab, this stranger tells our mother, that 
The Lord has visited and blest the land 
Of Judah, that their valleys smile with corn, 
The flocks feed in the fields, that plenty lives, 
The poor are blest, and ev’ry heart is fall: 
And wearied out, by dwelling ona soil 
Of strangers, where no friends or: blessings 
wait, 
To cheer by sympathy, or soothe by love, 
Naomi is determined to depart, 
Once more to see her ancient friends and home 
Before she die. 
For me, I love Naomi, 
And am resolved, with her, to leave this land 
To find a home, with her where’er she rest,— 
Comfort her latter days by tender care— 
And when she sinks beneath the stroke of 
death, 
To drop my tears upon her humble grave. 
ORPAH. 
My sister, with Naomi and with thee, 
No home can be unbappy, therefore I 
Will Moab leave, with you to roam or rest— 
To share your joy or sorrow on a shore 
Unknown—Bless you in health—in sickness 


wait 
Around your humble couch—Love you while 
living, 
Mourn you when dead, then follow to the tomb! 
END OF THE SECOND ACT, 
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MY MOTHER’S GRAVE. 
A Birthday Elegy. 





“« Hush, hush, and be ye still, ye zephyrs ; 
Go to your coral caves, and revel there, 
Among the mossy beds; or play ye 
Rather on the refluent tide, than sigh 
Among the dead.” ‘ ANON. 





"Tis sweet to mase, when the curtains of night 
Breathe naught but solemnity round ; 
When the moon on the rosebud is shining 
bright, 
As it modestly bends to the ground ; 
"Tis sweet, or ought to be sweet to man, 
To think of the hour he first began ! 


But ’tis sweeter still when daylight sleeps 
On the bosom of dewy eve, 

To muse where the solemn yew-tree sweeps, 
And where its tall branches weave ; 

*Tis sweet, or ought to be sweet to me, 

To think of my own mortality ! 


’Tis there where the wind laments their fate, 
"Mong the boughs of the cypress-tree, 
Lies many a friend in mortality’s date, 
Yea, more than friends to me; 
But ’tis sweet to know they soon shall rise, 
When the trumpet of heaven shall shake the 
skies! 


Ah! more than a friend lies slumbering there, 
Yes more than a friend to me; 
Whose lips bave moulded many a prayer 
At the altar of Deity : 
And invok’d the Powers on me to give, 
Prosperity here, and bereafter to live. 


Then calmly may thy soul repose, 
In the arms of thy maker, ; 
And rest thee in peace while thy body goes, 
(Bent down by his chastening rod) 
To dust, and soon thy son’s shall be 
Mingled with what remains of thee! 


Bat death has only victory now: 
Ere the glass of time be run, 
*T will be too late to knit his brow, 
When mortality’s work is done ; 
For ’tis sweet to know that the worm destroys, 
That we may in greater perfection rise! 


Then tranquilly sleep on the bosom of earth, 
And may no anhallowed tread 
Conduce to sacrilegious mirth 
O’er the mound of my kindred dead ; 
I'll weep—for I cannot pronounce a pray’r, 
For her whose corse lies mouldering there. 


T’ll ask of heaven to watch thy urn, 
And I'l! ask of heaven to be, 
Oft as my natal day retarn, 
Near what remains of thee ; 
And I'll weep if I cannot pronounce a pray’r, 
For her whose relics lie mouldering there. 


I'll ask the pale moon to guard by night 
The mound that shrouds thy head, 
And the stars to shed their holy light 
O’er the grave of my kindred dead ; 
And Ill ask the morning light to play, 
And to watch and to guard thee all the day. 
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And I'll ask of heaven to sleep by thee, 
When my mortal race is run, 
And to rise when immortality 
Has the fetters of death andone ; 
And there may we be by the side of the throne, 
Where sits the Great and the Holy One! 


Then calmly sleep in thy narrow cell, 
And calmly rest thy soul ; 
For o’er the cold touch of mortality’s spell, 
e, alas! have no control; 
For the stili small voice of my natal day 
Bids me prepare to hasten away! 
as on, sleep on, while I go to prepare 
ith composure to meet my doom ; 
For the day will come, when thy son shall share 
With thee thy mouldering tomb : 
Sleep on, sleep on, for my natal day, 
Bids me prepare to hasten away? 


Lostwithiel, Dec. 3, 1823. 
— 


TO THE THUNDER.—By Joun Gorton. 
Written during a Thunder-storm. 


R. L. 





DEEP mattering sound! in whose hoarse awful 
notes, 
The ear of superstition would discern 
A Deity’s solemn voice, speaking to man, 
And attering his reproof. Howe’er this is, 
Yet dost thou shew no trifling specimen 
Of his effective power, when the rude shock 
Gf thy companion* splits the bravest tree, 
Crushes the strongest tower, or overthrows 
The mightiest column, which, for sev’ral ages, 
Had time.defied: or in malignant mood, 
When its electric and resistless shaft 
Stretches poor mortals lifeless on the plain, 
Convuls’d by thee (as tho’ contending armies 
Were battling fierce,) the angry elements, 
Conflicting sore, their greatest fury spend ; 
Till, quite exhausted, soon the azure sky 
Its sweet composure gains; (e’en so smiles 


ce 
Atnet proteaciad war.) Roll on, thou thander, 
Thou vivid lightning, glare; I heed ye not, 
Nor reck your utmost rage ; for well I know 
Ye never can exceed the boundary 
Fix’d by divine permission. The same Pow’r 
That limits ocean’s swell, likewise prescribes 
How far your wrath may go. Then roll, and 


are : 

Make the dark welkin ring; bring Echo forth 
From her extremest depth ; astound the ear; 
And cause mankind to think their doom is 

come : 
Tn Him, quiescent, will my soul confide, 
Whether his will shall be, that [ survive 
This hovering storm; or thou, as minister, 
Proclajin’st my warrant ; still, in either case, 
Will I not cease to place my trast in him, 
In life or death, my rock, and only shield. 


— 
COMPLAINTS OF THE POOR. 





AND wherefore do the poor complain? 
The rich man ask’d of me ; 

Come walk abroad with me, I said, 
And 1 will answer thee. 





* The Lightning. 





’*T was ev’ning, and the frozen streets 
Were cheerless to behold, 

And we were wrapt and coated well, 
And yet were very cold. 


We met an old bare-headed man, 
His locks were few and white; 

I ask’d him what he did abroad 
In that cold winter’s night? 


Twas bitter cold, indeed, he said, 
At home no fire had he, 

And therefore he had come abroad 
To ask for charity. 


We met a young bare-footed child, 
And she begg’d loud and bold ; 

I ask’d her what she did abroad, 
The wind it blew so cold? 


She said her father was at home, 
And he lay sick in bed, 

And therefore was it she was sent 
Abroad te beg for bread. 


We saw a woman sitting down 
Upon a stone to rest, 

She had a baby at her back— 
Another at her breast: 


I ask’d her why she loiter’d there, 
The wind it was so chill? 

She tarn’d her head, and bade the child, 
That scream’d behind, be still. 


She told us that her husband serv’d, 
A soldier, far away ; 

And therefore to her parish she 
Was begging back her way. 


We met a girl—her dress was loose, 
And sunken was her eye, 

Who with the wanton’s hollow voice 
Address’d the passers-by : 


I ask’d her what there was in guilt 
That could her breast allure 

To shame, disease, and late remorse? 
She answer’d, she was poor. 


I tarn’d me to the rieb man then, 
For silently stood he ; 

You ask’d me why the poor complain, 
And these have answer'd thee. 


tee “cael 


THE MOORLAND GHOST. 
A True Story. 

THE infant mind is fram’d with ease 

Into whatever shape you please ; 

And when once form’d, by slow degrees, 
A prepossession, 

Perhaps you never can erase 
The deep impression. 


Such is of youth the certain fate, 
Witness a tale of modern date, 
The dread event I'll fairly state, 

And lay before ye; 
And thus, in brief, will I relate 

The simple story :— 


It happen’d in life’s early day, 
As heedlessly I chanced to stray, 
Across the moor my dwelling lay, 

And night was come; 
And now I take my devious way 
‘ In search of home. 
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The angry tempest, wide and far, 
Had spread its elemental war ; 
But soon peep’d forth a twinkling star, 
That promis’d peace ; 
Seeming to say—* This horrid jar 
Shall quickly cease.” 


And now the winds were lull’d to rest, 
A tranquil smile o’erspread the west ; 
When, lo! a form in snowy vest 
Before me stood! 
A deadly tremor seiz’d my breast, 
And chill’d my blood! 


In vain I strove to move or speak, 
My fears were strong—my reason weak ; 
And dire forebodings, crowding thick, 

y peace molested ; 
"Till calm persuasion, mild and meek, 


These thoughts suggested : 


Shall I, altho’ a wanderer here 
On this wide waste so lone and drear, 
Give way to superstitious fear 
And childish dread? 
(The ghostly form did stifl appear, 
Bat nothing said!) 


Shall I believe each 
That would th’ affrighted ear assail, 
Of elves that trace the lonely dale, 
And murky fen? 
And ghosts that haunt the darksome vale, 
To frighten men? 


sip tale, 


Such stories erst have prov’d untrue; 
I reason’d on—but ’twould not do, 
The spectre still a *din view,— 
iy spirits fell ; 
And how my journey to pursue 
I could not tell! 


At length, I mov’d with silent tread, 
Half resolate—and half afraid ; 
Thought [, I will not be dismay’d; 
Bat ’twas in vain; 
My strength and courage both had fled,— 
I paus’d again. 
And now in earnest I begin 
To ponder over every sin, 
That tempts without, or larks within, 
: To man congenial ; 
Hoping, whate’er 7 crimes had been, 
ey still were venial. 


While masing thus, a transient light 
Shot through th’ illusive gloom of night, 
Which shew’d the formidable sprite, 

In form and feature ; 
And soon discover’d to my sight 


A child of nature! 
A stately plant, that, tow’ring, grew 
ard by-the margin of a deo 


With spreading top of silvery hue, 
downy crest; 
That seem’d, at first, to fancy’s view, 


A shining vest! 


And now my homeward path I find, 
Leaving my causeless fears bebind ; e 
I thank’d the fates for proving kind 
In this detection ; 
And reach’d my cot with peace of mind, 
And calm reflection. 





POPP PPERPLOROLEPLIEELOORD 
Should I, benighted, stray again, 
Quoth I, no matter where or when, 
Whatever fearful sights I ken, 
In mazes lost; 
I'll call to recollection then, 
** The Moorland Ghost!” 
T. JARVIS. 
Near Kingsbridge, Devon. 
mr 


HISTORY OF HELEN HERBERT. 





«* This life is all checquer’d with pleasures and 
woes 
That chase one another like waves of the 


dee 

Each bilow, as brightly or darkly it flows, 

Reflecting our eyes as they sparkle or weep.” 

— Moore. 

One evening, my friend and self con- 
cluded business a little earlier than 
usual, in consequence of which we ex- 
tended our ramble to the leastfrequent- 
ed, but perhaps the most beautiful 
spot in the vicinity of our-residence. 
We had not been on this almost for- 
saken promenade many minutes, before 
we perceived a genteel looking female 
walking slowly at a distance: as we 
approached, we could discover her 
hands placed upon her bosom, and 
her head occasionally raised towards 
heaven, apparently in the greatest 
agony of mind. After passing her se- 
veral times, we summoned courage 
to intrude upon her abstractions, and 
requested to know the cause of her 
distress. It was a beautiful moonlight 
night; but just as she was about to 
answer our question, the moon, over- 
shadowed by a cloud, left us all in 
darkness—perhaps to hint that her 
tale was dismal. But Cynthia un- 
veiled herself immediately, and shed 
her silvery rays on the melancholy 
countenance of the distressed female, 
who shrunk back, as if to hide her 
pallid cheek from our observation, 
and at the same time placed a white 
handkerchief up to one of those sweet 
blue eyes, that were retracted from 
their former residence, while from the 
other rolled a “big bright tear,” 
which betrayed the innate misery of 
the loveliest of the lovely. 

Such a relief enabled her to com- 
mence her narrative, which, as well 
as Irecollect,she related as follows :— 

‘‘ Excuse me,” said she, drooping 
her head, “‘ I can hardly tell you, my 
heart is so full,—but perhaps the dis- 
closure will relieve me. You have 
heard of the delightful village of —— 
in Lancashire, I dare say,” said she, 
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sighing; ‘‘ twas there my parents 
resided. In consequence of the death 
of my grandfather, the small family 
estate went to the next heir, which 
was my father. On it my parents 
lived very happily, during which time 
the unfortunate”—pausing a little— 
“the unfortunate Helen was_ born. 
Years, many years, did they live in 
this comfortable state of independ- 
ence, until my father was prevailed 
upon to become an adventurer in an 
extensive establishment, which oblig- 
ed him to invest an equal capital, for 
the purpose of sharing an equal profit 
with his partners. Not having a sum 
large enough in hand, he was under 
the necessity of mortgaging his estate. 
He did it very reluctantly, yet honour 
compelled him to fulfil his engage- 
ments, added to the stimulus of an 
expected early remuneration. His 
affairs became every day more and 
more embarrassed. His customers 
and friends forsook him; and the 
concern in which he was a partner, 
failed. . In consequence of these mis- 
fortunes, the mortgagees called for 
their money ; and my father not being 
able to meet their demands, the estate 
was sold for that purpose. He after- 
wards disposed of the little farming 
stock, furniture, and every thing that 
was on the premises besides, on his 
own account, and retired to a small 
cottage, which he furnished very hum- 
bly, and for some time lived there 
upon the remaining produce of the 
sale, until at last those articles were 
turned into money one at a time, to 
= food for present subsistence. 
hen all was gone, we had no other 
means of living than that of begging 
our food. God’s will be done—it was 
his will, and we ought to be resigned 
to it; he does all things for the best.” 
At this time tears trickled down her 
grief-worn cheeks, and she heaved a 
sigh which evidently came from an 
afflicted heart. 
“You seem to have had a good 
education,” said I. ‘ Yes,” replied 
she, “‘ my education has been in some 
degree a blessing to me ; but perhaps, 
on the other hand, it has made me 
feel my troubles the more acutely. 
Suffering and poverty, and all the 
evils that have befallen us, are nothing, 
compared to the contempt with which 
we are treated by those who were 
once proud to be called my father’s 
friends, and who have many times 
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feasted at his table, and shared in the 
choicest of his dainties ; to whom he 
had frequently divulged the secrets of 
his heart, and who appeared to rejoice 
in his prosperity. Such cold-heart- 
edness was not only manifested to my 
parents, but”—said she, stopping sud- 
denly, and again sobbing aloud— 
“‘there are some I could once have 
believed, I did believe them.—I scorn- 
ed to entertain the idea that man could 
be so false, that the vows he had made 
he could so willingly break, and that 
he had so little regard to truth and his 
own honour; but there was one who 
remained faithful to our LAstT parting, 
and that was Henry Hamage.—Poor 
Henry !—Yes, we should have been 
happily united, but for—Oh! forgive 
the assertion—but for—my parents. 
They, in their love for me, thought 
him beneath our dignity then, and 
obliged me to reject his addresses. 
Poor Henry! where is he, I wonder? 
Oh! how 1”—she could not proceed 
any further with the subject, but re- 
curred to that of poverty, which, 
though painful, was forgotten in love. 

She resumed—“ Such neglect, in- 
gratitude, and misfortunes, my dis- 
tressed parents were unable to bear 
any longer.—My mother, borne down 
by the burden, gave way to me- 
lancholy, which produced a rapid 
consumption, and carried her to that 
secure place of repose—the grave. 
This, to my father, was a greater trial 
than the loss of business and friends ; 
to be deprived of a wife, that was 
ever kind, faithful, and affectionate, 
who sympathized in his suffering, and 
rejoiced in his prosperity, and con- 
ceded to every wish that would in- 
crease his happiness, at the risk of 
her own. As a mother, prudent and 
kind; ah! too kind was she to her 
only child.—Pardon this eulogy on my 
departed parent.—I could not sup- 
press it—it is true—it is true—I love 
to dwell on her memory—it is tome a 
pleasing theme. It inspires me with 
a kind of melancholy joy, when I think 
how well her virtues were worthy of 
imitation—but, ah! how little my con- 
duct has confirmed my opinion—Oh 
may her daughter’s future life be like 
her own !”— 

After a short pause, during which 
the tears again trickled down her face, 
she continued—‘* My—my father at 
this period was very much depressed 
in spirits, which had such an effect 
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upon his health as to disable him from 
any kind of employment.— We were 
both then driven by necessity to the 
—what!”—exclaimed she, clasping 
her hands, and looking towards the 
clear blue sky—“ to the place I least 
thought of,a short time previous to it ; 
—yes, yes—to the parish workhouse, 
where my father was ill for some 
time of a kind of delirious fever. He 
soon Jost his reason, and was sent 
from thence to a public hospital for 
the insane, where, after a short con- 
tinuance of the disorder, he died, and 
was buried in the ground belonging 
to the hospital. His funeral was at- 
tended by all who had heard of his 
misfortunes. On his coffin was placed 
this simple inscription, which he fre- 
quently requested during the intervals 
of sanity—* Edward Herbert.’ I at- 
tended him to the last; and, oh! how 
glad I am of having been able to per- 
form such a duty.” 

I learned, in the course of her narra- 
tive, that her mother’s name was He- 
len, after whom she herself was call- 
ed. Having heard from her so much 
of the history of her parents, and of 
her own earlier days, I felt very anxi- 
ous to know something of her subse- 
quent life-—After mueh solicitation, 
she was prevailed upon to disclose 
the following particulars :— 

“ After my father’s death,” said 
she, “ I knew not what to do, but de- 
termined not to remain in the parish 
workhouse. I knew not how to pro- 
ceed, An orphan—without friends 
and without money, I was almost be- 
wildered.—I_ devised first one plan 
and then another, but my chief thoughts 
were of returning to my native place, 
to the inhabitants of which I was 
known ; but then I recollected their 
ingratitude to my parents, and the 
contempt with which they treated me 
also.—I still hesitated which way to 
go, but my heart hankered after re- 
turning, and at last I decided upon do- 
inig so. I started, and had travelled 
part of the way back, begging food of 
the kind cottagers to support myself, 
until I was overtaken by a carriage, 
on the dicky of which two gentlemen 
were riding. One of them alighted, 
and walked some time algng the road, 
soliciting me to join their company 
as an actress. My heart first shud- 
dered at the thoughts of becoming a 
‘ strolling player,’ as they are called ; 
+hesides, I thought there is such a 
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stigma generally attached to their 
character !— But, however, afterwards 
I agreed, and went with them, and 
have remained in the same company 
now nearly three years. Still, I don’t 
like the profession—I never shall 
like it—I’ll leave it as soon as I can; 
but at present, as when I engaged, I 
have no other means of supporting 
myself.” After a few seconds, she 
added—*‘ Our company leave your 
town to-morrow, and I must go and 
prepare for departing.” We accom- 
panied her to her lodgings, and then 
bade farewell to poor Helen. 
* * a” * * * 

I had occasion a few weeks ago to 
visit the town in which Helen Herbert 
said her father had been so unfortu- 
nate; and my business called me near 
the place she stated to have been that 
of her own birth. Recollecting the 
particulars she gave me when acci- 
dent brought us together, I felt a little 
curiosity concerning the truth of her 
narrative. On my arrival at the town, 
I procured a little refreshment, and 
it then being evening, I deferred 
transacting any business until the 
following morning. To amuse my- 
self, I took a walk round the suburbs 
of the town, where I met a gentleman, 
with whom I walked and conversed, 
as we proceeded together for some 
time. At length, I inquired if he 
knew Mr. Edward Herbert, late of 
that neighbourhood? He replied in 
the affirmative, adding, “ and all his 
family.” Conversing about the mis- 
fortunes of that family, he requested 
me to accompany him a little further, 
which I did, until we came to a fine 
handsome white house, situated upon 
a small eminence, commanding a 
pleasing prospect of the adjacent 
country, and surrounded by groves 
of trees, shrubberies, and almost 
every thing that could make it beau- 
tiful,—into which place he desired 
me to follow him. I thought within 
myself, and could not help remarking 
to him, that ‘ this would be a perfect 
paradise, if Helen Herbert were bat 
in it.” Just as we entered the door 
of the house, the gentleman put a card 
into my hand, on which I saw first 
“ Henry Hamage.”—I read no fur- 
ther, but started at the recollection of 
the name. I inquired if he was the 
person who had once paid his ad- 
dresses to poor Helen Herbert? He 
was silent, as he had uniformly been 
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upon that subject since we first met, 
and did not even reply, but introduced 
me into an elegant apartment, in which 
was seated—the lovely Helen! How 
my heart beat with joy at the sight of 
them thus fortunately united—parti- 
cularly when they assured me that 
their happiness was only complete in 
each other’s company, and that their 
union was the consummation of their 
mutual wishes. The only pledge of 
their affection was lying upon its mo- 
ther’s knee: it was a sweet little girl 
about two months old. I parted with 
them not without regret, but that was 
dispelled by the pleasure I felt in see- 
ing them so happy. 

When I met Mr. Hamage, he was 
returning from his business in town 
to his residence in the country, where 
his amiable wife was anxiously wait- 
ing his arrival. She recognized me 
in a moment after my entrance ; and 
those lovely features which I saw only 
by the light of the moon, were not 
erased from my memory. Her cheeks 
no longer bore the deep mark of me- 
lancholy ; it had fled with her name, 
and they once more bloomed with 
health and happiness, while their 
owner was enjoying the long, long- 
wished-for name of Hamage. 

W.H. Parkinson. 


Shrewsbury, Dec. 1823. 
ee 
THE CHRISTMAS VISIT.—A TALE. 


How few, like thee, inquire the wretched out, 
And coart the offices of soft humanity? 

Like thee, reserve their raiment for the naked ? 
Reach out their bread to feed the crying 


orphan ; 
Or mix their pitying tears with those that weep? 
- Rowe. 

TuHovuGH there is a certain pride in 
human nature, which inclines each 
individual to entertain too high an 
opinion of himself, yet of all the 
creatures into whom the great Crea- 
tor has poured the animating spirit 
of existence, man is the most helpless 
and . Though in the prime 
of youth, or the vigour of manhood, 
he may say, my mountain stands too 
strong to be removed, yet let sickness 
or misfortune, even then, overwhelm 
him, and he will painfully feel his help- 
lessness and dependence. 

Amidst the various circumstances 
which proclaim the wisdom and bene- 
ficence of the Almighty, the mutual 
- support we require from cach_ other, 
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stands preeminent ; for, however high 
may be our rank, or however afiluent 
our fortune, yet we should find it im- 
possible to enjoy either, without the 
aid of the indigent: in the extensive 
chain which binds society together, 
there is a diversity of links, each in- 
tended in a powerful manner to warm, 
and direct, the feelings. The ties of 
relationship, and the bonds of affec- 
tion, nature has wisely ordained to 
be the strongest; still the inferior 
has claims upon the superior, for ex- 
istence was wisely intended to be a 
mutual interchange of service and 
kindness ! 

Benevolence is a duty which the 
rich are bound to discharge towards 
the poor, and at no season of the 
year are the calls of this obligation 
more imperious, than at that which 
gives title to. the ensuing pages. 
“‘ How many hired servants in my 
father’s house have bread enough, 
arid to spare,” said the prodigal, 
“and I perish with hunger ;” and it 
is painfal to reflect, that many ser- 
vants in wealthy families waste the 
substance of their masters, while the 
poor, in the neighbouring cottages, 
are destitute of the means of sub- 
sistence. 

This thoughtless waste of property 
on the part of domestics, is an evil, 
which, within the last thirty or forty 
years, has been gradually increasing ; 
and much is it to be deplored, that the 
influence of fashion should extend even 
to the private arrangement of family 
concernments. At the period I am 
alluding to, it was considered no 
disgrace to females in the most ele- 
vated rank of society, regularly to 
examine their housekeeper’s bills ; but 
unfortunately it is now thought be- 
neath the notice of those who mix in 
the higher circles to pay the slightest 
attention to domestic expenses. That 
there are exceptions to this baneful 
practice, I have recently had an op- 
portunity of observing, during a visit, 
which, within the last month, I paid 
to a distant relation and intimate 
acquaintance, where I beheld hospi- 
tality reign without extravagance, and 
order prevailing in each domestic de- 


partment. 


The friend in whose house I passed 
my time so satisfactorily, was, during 
the younger part of his life, the most 
thoughtless of human beings, for, 
born to the inheritance of an ample 
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fortune, he set no boundaries to his 
gratifications, or to his expenses. 
Happily for him, he had formed an 
indelible attachment to an amiable 
young woman, who was distantly 
related to him, and in whose person 
was united every — of female ex- 
cellence. The thoughtless extravagance 
of Charles Colebrook was an insur- 
mountable objection with her parents, 
and, in compliance with their wishes, 
she positively rejected him; yet with 
this heart-sustaining consolation, that 
she would never bestow her hand 
upon any other, until he was married. 
Sustained by this promise, and con- 
vinced that his own imprudence had 
occasioned the disapprobation of her 
parents, he resolved to make a total 
alteration in his domestic expenses. 
His hunters were sold, his fox-hounds 
transferred to a neighbouring gentle- 
man, and his domestic establishment 
diminished. 

Little, however, was he aware of 
the state of his finances; he had re- 
gularly obtained money of his stew- 
ard whenever he required it, without 
even suspecting that these enormous 
sums had been ed by mortgages. 
That his steward had played the part 
of a villain, he entertained little 
doubt ; yet still more severely did he 
condemn himself for having suffered 
five years to elapse from the death of 
his excelient father, without ever 
having looked into the state of his 
affairs. 

The Colebrooks were not only nearly 
allied to some of the first families in 
England, but had for several centuries 
borne a name which was universally 
respected; and when poor Charles 
discovered himself to be in debt, his 
greatest affliction arose from the idea 
that disgrace would be attached to it. 
Ardent in his pursuits, and decided 
in his resolutions, he instantly re- 
Solved to let the manor house, furnished, 
and retire into some cheap country, 
until he paid off all his debts. An 
advertisement in the Morniug Herald 
attracted the attention of a noble- 
man’s widow, whose eldest daughter 
was in a delicate state of health, and 
to whom the mild air of Devonshire 
had been recommended. Au agree- 


try which hitherto he had not seen, 
and extending his excursion inte 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. 

His first intention was not even 
to be attended by a single domestic, 
but the fears and entreaties of an old 
butler at length prevailed, and he re- 
luctantly consented to be accompanied 
by the attached creature’s only off- 
spring, a promising lad about nine- 
teen. To keep his expenses within 
the boundaries of three Anndred a 
year, he determined’; and, to prevent 
any of his connexions from tracing 
his movements, substituted his chris- 
tian name, having first sworn his 
solitary domestic to secrecy, and cir- 
culated a report that he was going to 


rica. 

Myself, and another friend, were 
privy. to his movements; from us he 
received frequent accounts of the 
lovely being, who, he still indulged 
the hope, would, at the end of his pro- 
bation, become his wife. Eighteen 
months had already elapsed in view- 
ing every part of and Scot- 
land, and at the period to which I am 
alluding, he had been about six weeks 
in Wales. He had, as I before ob- 
served, merely retained his christian 
name of Gordon ; and at every place 
where he halted, if he intended re- 
maining there any time, he anxiously 
avoided those houses of entertain- 
ment where he was likely to meet 
any of his former associates ; and in- 
stead of seeking accommodation in 
splendid hotels, or expensive taverns, 
he confined himself to comfort, by 
selecting a spot recommended mere- 
ly by neatness. At a house of this 
description, a few miles from Bangor 
Ferry, he had slept the preceding 
night; and reached the ferry at the 
very moment the boat was going 
to sail. The wind appeared at once 
fair and favourable, although ex- 
tremely high. 

Though he perceived two or three 
females amongst the party assembled, 
yet, as he had a particular dread of 
being recognized, he seated himself in 
a distant part of the vessel, without 
adopting the usual forms of courtesy. 
Scareely had the little bark eleared 
the land, when the wind became bois- 


ment was soon formed between ferous, and, according to a seaman’s 
F—, and Colebrook; my peni , actaally blew in their teeth. 


friend resolving to pass the period he 

had allotted for his probation, in 

visiting every part of his native coun- 
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ery creatare on board was seized 
with apprehension, and it was soon 
— that the master of the vessel 
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entertained fears for his freight. 
—Though an immense bonnet had 
concealed the countenance of one of 
the females, Gordon started, as if he 
had felt an electric shock, at the 
sound of her voice, as in an agony of 
fear she expressed her apprehensions 
to a gentleman, who was stooping 
down, and speaking to her at the 
same time. A gust of wind, and an 
involving wave, broke over him whilst 
in that attitude, and, unprepared to 
resist its force, he was washed over 
in the twinkling of a moment! A 
shriek of horror burst from the lips of 
the lady, as she, in frantic accents, 
implored some one to preserve her 
loved father’s life! 

In this agony of mental distress, 
the bonnet had fallen backward—and 
Gordon beheld those features, which 
were so indelibly impressed upon 
his mind.—“ I will save him, or pe- 
rish!” he exclaimed, casting a glance 
of tenderness upon her, throwing off 
his coat, and plunging into the dan- 
gerous element at the same time. 

“Oh, it is madness! worse than 
madness!” vociferated those who be- 
held the. heroic action; “‘ both must 
perish! both must perish!” Horror 
for several moments was depicted in 
every countenance, for neither Gor- 
don nor the object of their solicitude 
was to be seen; the latter had sunk 
with the wave which had engulfed 
him; and the former, not perceiving 
his body, had heroically plunged after 
him, resolving either to perish, or 
preserve his life! At length, a hand 
was distinctly seen rising above the 
element; ropes were instantly thrown 
out, and in a few seconds the head 
appeared ; when, with a grasp which 
seemed to say, “‘Save me, or I perish,” 
the rope became tightened in the hand 
by which it was sustained! Every 
eye was fixed upon the spot, every 
nerve was in agitation, when that 
great Power, who alone can still the 
raging of the sea, elevated a wave in 
the most favourable direction, and 
enabled those on board the vessel 
to fulfil the first duties of humanity. 
The weight of the apparently lifeless 
Mr. L. had been too great for the 
exhausted strength of the philanthro- 
pic Gordon, and it dragged him to- 
wards the bottom at the instant he’ 
grasped the rope in his hand ; and had 
not the agitated waves elevated him 
at the moment, he must have fallen 





a victim to the humanity of his feel- 
ings. 

Every attempt to renovate the body 
of the half-distracted Emeline’s fa- 
ther for the space of an hour, appeared 
unavailing ; at length, however, they 
had the happiness of perceiving the 
vital spark had only been suspended ! 
The moment reason was sufliciently 
restored to admit of recollection,. he 
requested to behold the preserver of 
his existence, *“‘ And when he comes, 
my Emeline,” he faintly added, ‘“‘ do 
your endeavour to paint your father’s 
feelings towards him; for, alas, my 
child, I find myself too much exhaust- 
ed to be able to say one half of what 
I wish.” 

When the amiable Gordon, who 
looked as pale as death from exhaus- 
tion, approached the sofa on which 
the renovated Mr. L. was reclining, 
he started upon his elbow, suddenly 
exclaiming, ‘“‘ Great God, whatastrik- 
ing likeness!” but upon hearing his 
voice, he added, in a tone of rapture, 
“Itis—it is! it must be he!” The 
scene which followed may easily be 
conjectured. It was impossible for 
L. to refuse the hand of his daughter 
to the man who had preserved his 
own existence, had he not even given 
the most decided proof of relinquish- 
ing his habits of expense and extra- 
vagance. When that affectionate 
father, however, discovered, that, from 
a principle of rectitude and honour, 
the amiable young man had volun- 
tarily resigned all the luxuries of 
affluence, for the sole purpose of 
strictly discharging all his thought- 
lessly contracted debts, he seized his 
hand, and pressed it tohis bosom, ex- 
claiming, “The man, who in the 
heyday of youthful passions, could, 
from the principles of honour and in- 
tegrity, voluntarily renounce the en- 
joyments of affluence, is alone, in my 
opinion, deserving of my incompar- 
able girl. Take her then, my dear Gor- 
don, as by that name you have 
chosen to designate yourself; and let 
me tell you, she will prave a much 
richer bargain than she would have 
been, when I advised her Wrefuse 
you her hand.” 

The reply which my friend made to 
the preceding observation, may natu- 
rally be imagined; and though a for- 
tune with Emeline was a secondary 
consideration, yet itis not to be sup- 
posed, that her intended husband felt 
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any mortification at hearing a distant 
relation had bequeathed her an estate, 
worth at least a thousand per annum, 
in one of the most picturesque parts 
of Ireland. To take possession of 
that estate, and make some necessary 
arrangements, was the motive which 
induced Emeline, and her respected 
father, to visit Ireland, where, after 
the expiration of about six weeks, 
the attached cousins were indissolubly 
united. 

As more than twelve months were 
unexpired of the term fixed upon be- 
tween Lady F. and my friend Cole- 
brook, the new-married pair resolved 
to make a tour through the whole 
island, and at the close of it, pass the 
intervening period at a house left to 
Emeline by her relation, in one of the 
best streets of Dublin. 

In vain did the attached Emeline 
entreat her disinterested husband to 
allow part of her unexpected fortune, 
to pay off his thoughtlessly contracted 
mortgages ; but aware that, at the ter- 
mination of three years, the savings 
from his own income would be all- 
sufficient, no persuasion could induce 
him to comply with her request. 

On the day that the period of Cole- 
brook’s probation terminated, and al- 
most to the very hour, he repossessed 
himself of his ancestorial inheritance, 
with sensations, as he himself in- 
formed me, teo exquisitely refined for 
description. ‘ Every tree and every 
shrub (said he) had acquired new beau- 
ties, and seemed to greet me with the 
cordiality of an invaluable friend; 
and so endeared did I become to the 
spot of my nativity, that from that 
period to the present moment, I have 
only quitted it to make occasional 
Visits amongst my acquaintance.” 

This local attachment has been 
productive of the most beneficial con- 
sequences ; for all the peasantry, who 
surround his domain, seem to regard 
him with a mixture of respect and 
tenderness; his farms are in better 
order than those of the surrounding 
gentry, from having no interested ste- 
ward to dictate or recommend ; as from 
the moment he discovered the imposi- 
tions which had been practised upon 
him, he resolved to take the sole 
management of his extensive pro- 
perty upon himself. The amiable 
Emeline is no less active in the do- 
mestic department; for though in the 
style they live, a housekeeper is re- 





uisite, yet every Monday morning 

at exemplary young woman makes 
a point of examining, and casting-up, 
all her bills; and if any one article 
strikes her as exorbitant, unhesitat- 
ingly blames that confidential servant, 
for having permitted it. 

Christmas Day, in ro nel ee 
may most aptly be termed a pious 
jubilee; as every poor family in the 
mee par nanny was lately invited; 
and men, women, and children, to the 
amount of eighty-nine 
regaled with roast and boiled beef 
and plum-puddings. Numerous as 
was the assemblage, the decorum 
which prevailed was striking; every 
countenance appeared illumined with 
a-mixture of gratitude and cheerful- 
ness ; and a scene so truly gratifying, 
I confess I had never before wit- 
nessed. During the whole of the pre- 
ceding day, I had scarcely seen the 
mistress’ of the family; and upon in- 
quiring the reason of it, learned she 
was distributing her accustomed gifts, 
and inviting her humble neighbours 
to the ensuing day’s hospitable enter- 
tainment. f what all these gifts 
actually consisted, I cannot positively 
inform my readers; but for several 
days preceding, I had observed a 
variety of packages, and as I disco- 
vered a kind of livery, or rather same- 
ness, in the stuff gowns and mantles of 
the guests invited, I conclude they 
were the benevolent entertainer’s 
presents. 

No one was permitted to partake 
of the hospitable board, who had not 
previously testified his or her grati- 
tude to an all-gracious Providence, 
by offering up a mixture of praise 
and thanksgiving for the manifesta- 
tion of his beloved Son ; and when the 
humble part of the congregation had 
received the parting blessing from the 
pastor of the parish in the greatest 
regularity, they proceeded to the ma- 
nor house. 

That Colebrook, and the amiable 
partner of his affections, received the 
most refined gratification from wit- 
nessing the happiness of their humble 
guests, might easily be discovered in 
the animating glow of pleasure which 
illumed their countenance; and when 
{ reflected upon the comparatively 
small sum which was expended upon 
this philanthropic entertainment, 
could not avoid drawing a compa- 
rison between the conduct of this ex- 
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emplary couple, and the general habits 
of luxury which pervade the higher 
orders in our dissipated metropolis. 

That eighty-nine hungry persons 
might be regaled, and their hearts 
animated with grateful sentiments, 
for one-fourth part of what is lavish- 
ed upon one evening’s expense, admits 
not of a doubt, if we reflect upon the 
high price of those articles with which 
the tables of those who move in the 
fashionable circles are regularly fur- 
nished, 

The sacred writings declare, that 
where much has been given, much will 
be required from us; the duty of cha- 
rity is a imposing at this 
period of the year; and dependent as 
the high and the low are upon each 
other, it surely becomes the duty of 
the former to mitigate the weight of 
the latter’s afflictions. 
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Review.—Memoirs of the Wesley Fa- 
mily, collected principally from Ori- 
ginal Documents. By Adam Clarke, 

LL.D., F.AS. 8vo. pp. 559. Lon- 

pad Kershaw, 66, Paternoster-row. 

1823. 


Tue professed object of this work 
is, to trace the history, and delineate 
the characters, of the Wesley Family, 


including the ancestors and contem- 
poraries of the late Rev. John Wesley, 
whose distinguished reputation has 
imparted consequence to all that bear 
his name. On casting a glance over 
the stations in life which his prede- 
cessors filled, a conviction is imme- 
diately produced, that their rank was 
highly respectable, and their conduct 
worthy of being made known to pos- 
terity. It was, however, the lot of 
several to “ fall on evil days,” and in 
the political and ecclesiastical com- 
motions which agitated their times, 
to share the misfortunes of the age, 
without partaking of its baseness. 
Why this family should be selected 
from multitudes, that, in the progress 
of their descent, have been equally 
illustrious and important, is a ques- 
tion which, to those whoare acquaint- 
ed with the Wesleyan Methodists, can 
require no solution. Men of modern 
days may boast of pious and worthy 
ancestors, whose names have not been 
dishonoured by their posterity; but 
the progenitors of John Wesley, 
without being deficient either in yir- 





serene seen 


tue or honour, have received an addi- 
tional lustre from his fame. The light, 
beaming around him, has darted its 
rays on the history of departed years, 
and animated his family biographer 
to prosecute his researches among the 
monuments of fanaticism and profli- 
gacy, erected in the days of Cromwell 
and of Charles the Second. 

Independently of their connexion 
with the founder of Methodism, the 
individuals, that are brought to our 
notice in this work, are associated 
with incidents that illustrate the spirit 
of the times in which they lived; and 
the narrations are enlivened by anec- 
dotes, that are as new as they are in- 
teresting. To those, who, fearful of 
being contaminated by Methodism, 
may hesitate to peruse this volume, it 
may be proper to state, that it will 
prove highly entertaining on other 
accounts. The characters exhibited 
to view, are closely connected with 
the history of our country, when it 
was shaded by superstition, deluged 
by immorality, and embroiled by civil 
war. The causes, character, and con- 
sequences of the Act of Uniformity, 
are sketched with an impartial hand; 
and no one who surveys this unfeeling 
monster, through an unprejudiced me- 
dium, will wish to see its odious pow- 
ers revived. 

To prepare a work of this kind for 
public inspection, perhaps no man is 
better qualified than Dr. Clarke; the 
task which it imposes on its author, 
requiring talents and opportunities, 
possessed by him in a supereminent 
degree. In addition to the result 
of his general and extensive histo- 
rical researches, he has been inti- 
mately acquainted with the history 
and progress of Methodism for nearly 
half a century, frequently touching 
the springs and agencies that directed 
its movement, in conjunction with its 
venerable founder, with whom, while 
he lived, he was in habits of more 
than common friendship. Thus cir- 
cumstanced, he has been favourably 
situated for making observations, and 
prosecuting his inquiries, respecting 
the biography of the Wesley Family ; 
and the work before us furnishes am- 
ple evidence, that, in collecting mate- 
rials, he has not neglected to improve 
every propitious nity. 

Having despatched the Act of Uni- 
formity, by which multitudes were 
put to the torture, Dr. Clarke begins 
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his biographical sketches with the 
Rev. Bartholomew Wesley, who, by 
the Act of Uniformity, was ejected 
from his living of Charmouth, where 
he acquired celebrity for his skill in 
medicine, as well as his knowledge of 
divinity ; and by which, after bis ejec- 
tion, he obtained a livelihood for him- 
self and family. Of his character, 
loyalty, conduct, and sufferings, the 
author gives a satisfactory account, 
recording the aspersions with which 
his name has been assailed, and vin- 
dicating it from unmerited reproach, 
by an appeal to unquestionable autho- 
rities. 

In a manner somewhat similar, he 
proceeds with the immediate descen- 
dant of the preceding; and thus, in 
regular succession, gives the personal 
biography of each individual, until he 
reaches Mr. John Wesley, the foun- 
der of Methodism. The stations, which 
several were called to fill, being of a 
more public nature than those of 
others, more time is devoted to the 
development of their personal history. 
Their literary compositions are also 
introduced to notice; and either cha- 
racterized according to their respec- 
tive merits, or exhibited in specimens, 
from which the reader may form his 
own judgment. 

Though confined within the limits 
assigned to biographical detail, this 
work is highly miscellaneous ; display- 


* ing great diversity of character, and 


marking the spirit which these revo- 
lutionary periods generated. Hence, 
it is by no means easy to make any 
selections that may be deemed fair 
specimens of the work. In narrative, 
it is plain and unambiguous; in inci- 
cident and anecdote, interesting and 
entertaining; in historical allusions 
and references, highly instructive ; and 
in reflections, appropriate, animating, 
and profound. 

In his biographical sketch of Mr. 
John Wesley’s elder brother, Samuel, 
Dr. Clarke has the following stric- 
tures on the rapacious expectations 
of gentlemen’s servants, from stran- 
gers who are occasionally invited to 
their masters’ tables; to which a 
circulation too extensive cannot be 
given :— 

“ Mr. Wesley had not on i 
ot Lord Oxford, bat bis intinarg cnoy oak 
frequently dined at his house. this was 
ap honour for which he was obliged to pay a 


grievous tax, ill suited to the narrowness of 





his circumstances. Vales to servants, that so- 
vereign disgrace to their masters, were in those 
days quite common ; and in some instances, 
whol range mace! Ranyans gieeuly settee 
ole of li generally stood in 
lobby with eager expectation and rapatity, 
when any gentleman came out from dining at a 
nobleman’s table ; so that no person who was 
not affluent could afford to enjoy the privilege 
of a nobleman’s entertainment. 

«Mr. Wesley, who was a frequent visitor 
at Lord Oxford’s, having paid this tax oftener 
than well suited his circumstances, thought it 
bigh time either to come to some compromise 
with these cormorants, or else to discontinue 
his visits. One day, on returning from his 
lordship’s table, and seeing the usual range of 
greedy expectants, be addressed them thus :— 
‘ My friends, I mast make an agreement with 
you suited to my purse; and shall distribute 
so much (naming the sum) onee in the month, 
and no more.’ This becoming generally known, 
was not only the means of king that trou- 
blesome importunity, but also of redressing 
the evil; for their master, honour was 
concerned, commanded them to ‘ stand back 
in their ranks when a gentleman retired ;’ and 

rohibited their begging! Many eminent men 
ave endeavoured to bring this vile custom 
into deserved disgrace; Dryden, Addison, 
Swift, &c.: but it still continues, th ander 
another form: leaving taverns out of the ques- 
tion, (where the lowest menial expects to be 
paid, if he condescendsto answer a civil ques- 
tion, ) cooks, chamber-maids, waiters, errand- 
boys, &c. &o. all expect money, if you lodge 
in their master’s house but a single night! 
And they expect to be paid too in proportion 
to the treatment you have received from their 
master, and in proportion to his credit and re- 
ity, and not to your means or purse. 
he gentry of the land should rise up as one 
man against this di al custom, as the 
Board of Excise have done against the bribes 
taken by their officers. Let a servant, on be- 
ing hired, bear,‘ Your w: for which you 
agree shall be a and fai fally paid: I shall 
not require the aid of my friends to make up 
the deficiencies of my servants. The day on 
which I am inf you receive any thing 
from my guests, Ye shall be dismissed from 
my service.’ If all agree to act thus, this 
grievous tax pon our friends will soon he 
abolished. There are few cases, where the 
friendly visit does not cost him who pays it, 
five times more than his maintenance would 
have done at his own house.”—p. 453, 454. 


Of the late Mr. John Wesley, no 
other notice is taken in this volume, 
than that of introducing him in chro- 
nological order with his family con- 
nexions. To him and his brother 
Charles another volume will be neces- 
sary, to give completion to this work. 
Of such a volume we have some inti- 


| mations in the present; and if the one 


before us ma taken as a specimen 
of what may be desired, the biography 
of this extraordinary man will is 
a desideratum with which expectation 
still waits to be gratified. 
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Review.—The Captivity, Sufferings, 
and Escape of James Scurry, who 
was detained a prisoner during Ten 
Years in the dominions of Hyder Ali 
and Tippoo Saib. Written oy Him- 
self. 12mo. pp. 268. don. 
Fisher, 38, Newgate-street. 1824. 
WE scarcely recollect a more inter- 

esting little volume than the one now 
before us, recording the adventures and 
disasters of a private individual, whom 
another Daniel de Foe might easily 
exalt into a second Robinson Crusoe. 
The narrative is replete with incident ; 
but written with such artless simpli- 
city, as to be free from all suspicions 
of fiction. Having truth for its basis, 
and the evidence of truth in every 
stone of the superstructure, it solicits 
no assistance from artificial ornament. 
It contains no attempt at display, lays 
no trap to aim at effect, places nothing 
in the theatrical form, but simply, 
from beginning to end, details, in re- 
gular succession, the events ofa plain 
unvarnished tale. 

From the preface, which gives an 
account of his early life, and the con- 
cluding chapter, which traces him 
from his release, to the house appoint- 
ed for all living, written avowedly by 
another hand, we learn that James 
Scurry was a native of Devonshire. 
At an early period of life he went to 
sea, and was several years on the 
coast of America and in the West In- 
dies. Atthe age of about fourteen, he 
sailed to St. Helena, in his Majesty’s 
ship Hannibal, in which he was taken 
by the French; and after attempting 
to escape, and suffering severe hard- 
ships, was given up to Hyder Ali, and, 
with many other prisoners, marched to 
the interior of his dominions. Here 
he was detained ten years, which 
comprehend the “gloomy period of his 
sufferings. On making his escape, he 
returned to his native land, obtained 
a pension, settled in Plymouth, visit- 
ed Wales, sailed in a privateer, re- 
moved to London, and died at Exeter, 
in December, 1822. To vast numbers, 
who still live in the above places, he 
was well known; his widow, a son, 
and daughter, now reside in London ; 
and several are yet alive in various 
places, who were his partners in cala- 
mity, while detained in India. 

Having ~ the above general 
outline of this interesting narrative, 
we now proceed to lay before the 





reader a few extracts, from which he 
may form his own judgment of the 
performance ; and, we doubt not, they 
will induce many to peruse the volume, 
the price of which, in boards, is only 
four shillings. The following is his at- 
tempt to escape from the French ship, 
while a prisoner of war :— 


« After this affair, the French fleet steered 
for Tranquebar, a Danish settlement on the 
coast of Coromandel. Here Captain Byrus 
solicited the French admiral for leave to go 
on shore on his parole, being sorely afllicted 
with the stone and gravel: he included me in 
this request, but it was not granted; nor was 
his own, till after several applications, and a 
rapid increase of bis disorder shamed them at 
a refusal. He was lowered down the ship’s 
side while I stood on the gunwale: the tears 
trickled down his manly face, though he strove 
to hide them, and his eyes spoke parental af- 
fection: for my own , I was truly sorrow- 
fal, and felt, and still feel, all that an affection- 
ate son ought to feel for a worthy parent. 

‘* I informed my reader, in a preceding page, 
that I had permission, through this gentleman’s 
influence, to sleep on the poop. I could swim 
very well, but the ship lay at least two miles 
from the shore, and I knew I had a heavy surf 
to contend with, should I reach it ; these were 
weighty considerations, but I was resolved to 
try it, and thought it pradent to inform two of 
our officers, a Mr. estern, who was taken 
in the Chaser, and another young gentleman, 
whose name wasCovey. They both dissuaded 
me from any attempt of the kind: but my af- 
fection for Captain Byrus, to whom I was con- 
scious, could he have seen me, it would have 
been a balm in his afflictions,—together with 
an idea of liberty,—indaced me to form a re- 
solation, which is not easily shaken. Accord- 
ingly, when night came, I laid myself down on 
the hencoop as usual, waiting an opportunity 
of stealing down to the mizzen-chains. In or- 
der to accomplish this preparatory step, I con- 
ceived it essentially necessary to watch very 
minutely the quarter-master and sentinel, who 
were pacing it slowly on the starboard side. 
It was done; I found myself in the mizzen- 
chains, the spot I had been some time watch- 
ing to gain, but no sooner was it gained, than 
fear seized me ; the darkness of the night, the 
vee of the sea, which was very rough, 
and the distance I had to swim, staggered m 
resolutions, and I cowardly sneaked bac 
again to my coop with as much caution as I 
had descended to the chains. Here I lay an 
hour, es | what was to be done; hope and 
fear swayed alternately; I knew the danger 
was great, and now for the first time the 
sharks, which infest the whole coast, came 
into my mind. No langage can describe my 
sensations at this crisis; I had used the most 
solemn asseverations that I wonld go that night ; 
and, thought I, what will those young gentle- 
men think, should they see me in the morning? 
This, with the hope of seeing him, whom of all 
men, next to my father, I most revered, got 
the better of my fears, and resolution once 
more resumed her seat. I cautiously gai 
the mizzen-chains again, and determinately 
lowered myself info the water by the main 
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sheet. As soon as I was fairly in, I swam un- 


der her stern, and instantly dived, going under | f 


as far as I could, in order to elude the vigi- 
lance of the watch on the poop: the darkness 
of the night favoured me much, for when I 
came up, I could scarcely see the ship; and 
in this case I was.well assured that they could 
not see me. I had nothing about me but a silk 
handkerchief with two rupees, all my treasure, 
tied up in the corner; this article was very 
injurious to me, for as I had a side wind to 
cope with, it would frequently blow over my 
face, and cause me to turn my back to the sea 
till I got it righted again; nor could I by any 
means untie it, though I often tried. Under 
those circumstances, I stretched towards the 
shore; there was a Moor ship about half the 
distance, which vessel I reached within, I 
suppose, ten or twelve fathoms, and here I 
had hopes of resting; but here all my exer- 
tions proved fruitless, owing to the handker- 
chief about my neck. I conclade I must have 
been under ber counter for at least ten mi- 
nutes ; and when I could gain a yard or two, 
the handkerchief would be blown over my face: 
here I nearly exhausted my strength, without 
gaining my, point, and I was ander the neces- 
sity of relinquishing the hopes I bad entertain- 
ed of resting, turning my back to the wind, 
and treading water in order to recruit my 
strength. 

“« T was soon astern of this ship, and knew 
not what to do; in fact, I could do bat one 
thing, and that was, to go the way the wind and 
tide drove me, I knew there were many vessels 
inside the French fleet, and as I considered 
myself in the direction of them, I was not 
without hope. Twenty minates, or thereabout, 
brought me alongside of a large ship ; I swam 
astera of her, Eocping as near as I could, 
where, to my no-small consolation, I found a 
boat: I got hold of the gunwale, and, after 
resting myself some time, made a sufficient ef- 
fort to see a man in her stern-sheet, asleep: I 
called, he awoke, with the utmost hamani- 
ty hauled me into the boat. Here, thank kind 

rovidence, I found a resting-place; and after 
a while I proposed to this merciful man (for 
such I found him) to go on board ; he immedi- 
ately hauled the boat under the ship’s stern, 
and with his assistance I got up the ladder, 
walked to the waist, and sat down on the 
booms; but I very shortly was saluted with 
a volley of oaths from the mate, who was 
prised of an English boy being in the ship. I 
was not sixteen years old at this time, but it 
would avail nothing with this monster in hu- 
man shape: my naked condition, adark night, 
a rough sea, and a coast infested with feroci- 
ous sharks, made no impression on this brute, 
for I cannot give him the appellation of man. 
I solicited, I entreated, to stay a few minutes 
longer; but it was unavailable, for he swore 
if I did not instantly leave the ship, he would 
throw me overboard! This roused me to a 
state of desperation ; I called him a monster, 
ran to the gangway, and sprang into the sea. 
Judge of this wretch, reader, when I inform 
you he threatened to throw a six-pound shot 
at me, when in the water! I fear the poor 
merciful man in the boat was punished for his 
kindness to me; but surely ‘ there fs another 
and a better world!’ 

** Once more I had to contend with the wa- 





tery element; it still remained dark, and blew 
resh. I had taken the precaution of untyin 
my handkerchief in the boat, and tying it rou 
my waist. The ship I had just left was a 
small Danish East Indiaman, and I knew, by 
her situation, that there was another about 
three quarters of a mile in her wake; this 
thought animated and gave me hopes. I had 
no great cause for exertion, the wind and 
tide being both in my favour. The day was 
now breaking, and seeing the ship, I swam 
alongside of her. The men were ny ser to 
wash decks, and on perceiving me they threw 
out a rope, which I laid bold of; they hauled 
me about a yard from the water, but not pos- 
sessing strength enough, I was under the ne- 
cessity of letting go; they immediately made 
a running bowline knot, and threw it to me; 
this I got under my arms, when they drew me, 
to my t joy, on board. Here I was treat- 
ed with the atmost tenderness and humanity ; 
but my comforts were transient. After bei 
refreshed with the best they had, I was put 
into the carpenter’s cot: my recent exertions 
soon hel me to sleep; but a few minates 
after I was awoke, and informed that a French 
barge was making direct for the ship I was 
then in, and I soon saw she was from the ship 
that I swam from, Le Flemand of 50 . 
this to me was alarming indeed. I was hurri- 
ed down the fore-hold by these humane Danes, 
and stowed away between the cable and the 
deck, and I thought all was well, for their 
search would have been in vain; but the mate 
betrayed me to the French lieutenant, who de- 
sired him to prodace me; ke learnt where I 
was, and ordered me on deck; I was obliged 
to obey. The Danes, I remember, pitied me 
very much, and inveighed severely against the 
mate. I was taken to the quarter-deck, and 
by the French officer ordered into the boat: I 
had on then a jacket and trowsers, and was 
strippin nga to restore them to the merci- 
ful man from whom I had them, but the poor 
fellow refused them, and the tears 

from his eyes at the time : here the sweet milk 
of bamanity was visible indeed! I was now 


The following act of inhumanity to- 
wards the Malabar Christians will 
serve to place the cruelty of Tippoo 
in a true light:— 

“¢ Now followed the fate of the poor Mala- 
bar Christians, of which I shall ever consider 
myself the innocent cause, in reading what was 
written by General Matthews. Their country 
was invested by Tippoo’s army, and they were 
driven, men, women, and children, to the num- 
ber of 30,000, to Seringapatam, where all who 
were fit to arms were circumcised, and 
formed into four battalions. The sufferings of 
these poor creatures were most excruciating : 
one circumstance, which came under my im- 
mediate notice, I will attempt to describe.— 
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When recovered, they were armed and drill- 
ed, and ordered to epee miles from 
the ital, but for w purpose we never 
could leurn. Their danghters were many of 
them beautifel girls, and Tippoo was deter- 
mined to have them for his seraglio; but this 
they refused ; and Mysore was invested by 
his orders, and the four battalions were dis- 
armed and brought prisoners to Seringapatam. 
This being done, the officers tied their bands 
behind them. The chambers, or sandal-makers, 
were then sent for, and their neses, ears, and 
upper lips, were cut off ; they were then mount- 
ed on asses, their faces towards the tail, and 
led through Patam, with a wretch before them 

laiming their crime. One fell from his 
Lease, agi taghab enti spot through loss of 
bleed. Such a mangled and bloody scene 
excited the compassion of nambers, and our 
hearts were ready to burst at the inhuman 
sight. It was reported that Tippoo relented 
in this case, and I rather think it true, as he 
never gave any further orders respecting their 
women. The twenty-six that survived were 
sent to his different arsenals, where, after the 
lapse of a few years, I saw several of them 
lingering out a most miserable existence.— 
pp- 102 to 105. 

The Bramins, suspected of being 
wealthy, were particularly the objects 
of Tippoo’s inquisitorial tyranny ; and 
one method of extorting money from 
them, and his other subjects, was as 
follows, with which we must conclude 
our quotations and remarks :— 

“ Were they accused of being rich, it was 
enough; and no small pains were taken to 
precare their accusation, Tippoo’s emissaries 


and spies in every corner of his king- 
dom. Onee i oe inst, all pleas mn 
useless, and were instautl ged to 

. their arrival, they were 
sent for by the paymaster-general, who would 
address them , Stating, that he had re- 


ceived information they were worth a certain 
sam of money, which he named, and that he 
wanted so much for his master’s services. If 
the proposal was acceded to, all was well, and 
— the Bramin would be put in a more 

ve situation ; but a denial, or a sapposed 
prevarieation, was sure to be accompanied with 
the most isite tortures. In this process, 
the first was, piqueting for a given num- 
ber of hours; then, if this was found of no 
avail, the addition of scourging; if this also 
proved ineffectual, needles, fixed in corks, 
were incessantly applied to their bodies, while 
still ander the scourge. This mode of punish- 
ment continuedl several days; and if all this 
could not make them confess where their sup- 
posed riches were, they would bhe-then led to 
the large pagoda yard, and there put into cages 
of iron, on half a pound of rice, and a certain 
quantity of salt, per » but not a drop of 
water, or any thing but those two articles. In 
this situation [ have seen them, with their 
souls looking through their eyes, God 
knows my feelings at the time; but a look of 
pity at them from us would have been con- 
strued into guilt. They would thus linger a 
a ow and expire in agonies,”—pp, 115 











Review.—PopularTales and Romances 
of the Northern Nations. 8vo. 3 vols, 
Rp 346—316—349. London. W, 

impkin, R. Marshall, and J. H, 

Bohte. 1823. 

Tue Author of Waverley, whoever he 

may be, has given a decided bias to 

the public taste, in favour of works of 
fiction; in consequence, such books 
are now constantly issuing from the 
press, and perhaps at no time has so 
much talent been employed merely 
for the purpose of amusing the public, 
as at present: formerly, a novel writer 
held about the same rank in the cir- 
cle of literature, that a sonnetteer does 
in the suite of the muses; the conse- 
quence was, few men of genius would, 
as they conceived, demean themselves 
by writing novels. The “ great un- 
known,” as he has been called, proved 
to the world, that a man of genius 
might not only combine instruction 
with amusement; but also acquire to 
himself fresh laurels, by entering up- 
on this department of literature. The 
works of fiction which seem to have 
principally engaged the public atten- 
tion, are what may be called histo- 
rical legends; and it is no wonder, 
since the legends of their own country 
have been so well received by the 

British public, that authors should be 

found to write and translate, and 

booksellers to publish, those of other 
countries. 

The “ Popular Tales” is not the first 
work of this nature which is of Ger- 
man origin ; in the beginning of the 
preceding year, a book made its ap- 
pearance, entitled “‘ German Popular 
Stories ;” it consisted merely of the 
nursery stories of Germany, and was 
rather curious than entertaining: its 
chief aim seemed to be, to shew the 
antiquity of many of our nursery tales, 
and their evident Saxon and German 
origin. The present work has higher 
pretensions to notice in a literary 
point of view ; the tales are longer, 
the plots more complex, more interest 
is excited, and the ideas and language 
are better adapted to “‘ children of a 
larger growth.” Whoever takes up 
these volumes, must take them up 
merely as a work of amusement, and 
give the full rein to his imagination; 
there is not any appearance of proba- 
bility in them ; a supernatural or dia- 
bolical agency is the main spring in 
almost the whole of them; but the 
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moral throughout is good; courage, 
perseverance, and a firm reliance upon 
the divine assistance, after every hu- 
man effort has been tried, uniformly 
carry the hero or heroine through all 
their difficulties, in despite of all the 
powers of darkness which may be 
united against them. Guilt is uni- 
versally punished, unless repentance, 
and that grand sign of it, restitution 
as far as power permits, succeed. Ir- 
resolution and timidity bring the per- 
son into difficulties and dangers.—But 
a better idea may be formed of the 
nature of the work, by a short critique 
uponeachtale. The first volume con- 
tains six tales, viz. The Treasure- 
seeker, the Bottle Imp, the Sorcerers, 
the Enchanted Castle, Wake not the 
Dead, and Auburn Egbert. 

The Treasure-seeker.—This tale is 
written in a light playful style, with 
which a considerable portion of hu- 
mour is blended; and is not unlike 
some of the tales of Boccacio. The 
hero, Peter Block, * who has descend- 
ed the ladder of promotion with most 
quick retrogradation,” is driven, by a 
Xantippe of a wife, for consolation to 
‘“‘mine host of the Golden Lamb,” 
where, it being a festival among the 
shepherds, he hears them relate vari- 
ous legendary tales; among others, 
an old shepherd tells, that the Demon 
of the Hartz appeared to him when a 
boy, and discovered a treasure to him, 
which be had never mustered courage 
sufficient to look after. Peter profits 
by the relation, obtains the treasure, 
and uses it discreetly. His progress 
in search of the cave is truly more 
Germannorum. 

The Bottle Imp.—This is one of the 
best stories in the collection, and of a 
more serious cast than the former. 
Richard, a young merchant who has 
spent his property in riot and de- 
bauchery, is induced to become pur- 
chaser of what is called a bottle imp, 
which has the faculty of supplying the 
possessor with gold, and gratifying all 
his wishes, upon the condition, that, if 
he die with it in his possession, his 
soul is forfeited to the devil; and he 
can only sell it for a less price than 
he gave for it, which was five ducats. 
His debaucheries now become worse 
than ever, and in consequence he 
falls ill, he is troubled with frightful 
visions, and his fears, more than any 
convictions of the sinfulness of his 
eonduct, induce him to try to get rid 
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of the bottle imp; which he does by 
artifice: it is returned to him in the 
same way. He sells it again and 
again; but by some accident it is 
always returned to him at a reduced 
price ; till, at last, he buys it for a 
heller (the fourth part of a halfpenny.) 
This drives him to complete despair, 
from which he is relieved by a kind 
of supernatural interference; and the 
denouement conveys a very severe 
but very just satire upon the coinage 
of some of the lesser German states. 
This tale is well worked up; the vari- 
ous means by which the bottle imp is 
returned to its possessor, in spite of 
all his precautions, are well imagined, 
and his despair and repentance not ill 
described. 

The Sorcerers.—In this story, whicli 
is very well told, the dangers of a bad 
education are pointed out, and that 
old maxim, principiis obsta, fully incul- 
cated. Antonia, from a spoiled child 
becomes a tyrannical mistress; a de- 
sire of revenging herself, and the 
temptations of a sorceress, induce her 
to become leagued with the powers of 
darkness; but far from obtaining hap- 
piness, she increases her misery ; but 
finally becomes penitent, and dies a 
nun. 

The Enchanted Castle—is inferior to 
the three former, both in interest and 
execution, and may be put on a level 
with some of the ghost stories of our 
own country. 

Wake not the Dead.—This is a most 
terrific story, and not at all inferior 
to the celebrated poem of Leonora: 
the admirers of Vampires, Manfredi’s, 
Frankenstein's, &c. &. will be quite 
athome here. We had marked some 
passages for insertion, but our want 
of room prohibits their admission. 

Auburn Egbert—is a fairy tale of 
no great. merit, but much upon a par 
with some of those in Grimm’s col- 
lection. 

The tales in the second volume are 
inferior in point of interest to those 
in the first; they are five in number, 
the Spectre Barber, Magic Dollar, 
Collier’s Family, Victim of Priest- 
craft, and Kibitz. 

The Spectre Barber—is the most 
finished story in the collection, and 
seems to be formed upon two or three 
legends, which, if not of English ori- 
gin, were so far naturalized as to have 
been quite familiar to us in our young- 
er — The legend-of the barber 
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himself seems, however, at any rate 
to be of German origin. 

The Magic Dollar—is founded upon 
a tradition still very current in Ger- 
many, and bears some resemblance to 
the Bottle Imp. 

Of the Collier’s Family we can say 
but little, for, in truth, it is above our 
comprehension: if it be meant for an 
allegory, the author should have said 


so. 

The Victim of Priestcraft.—This 
seems to be the only tale which does 
not directly or indirectly owe its ori- 
gin to the monks; it abounds with 
invective and satire directed against 
the Romish church, exposes the tricks 
of the clergy, their sham miracles, re- 
liques, and indulgences. Those who 
are acquainted with the history of 
Germany in the 13th and 14th centu- 
ries, will know, that the picture of 
those times, when the knights robbed 
with the sword, and the priests with 
the erucifix, is not overcharged. 

Kibitz—is a very silly story, and 
much inferior to all the rest. 

The third volume contains six tales, 
viz. The Field of Terror, Elfin Land, 
the Tale, the Fatal Marksman, the 
Hoard of the Nibelungen, and the Erl- 
King’s Daughter; the first of these 
contains a fine satire on pretended 
generosity, and places the triumphs 
of courage, virtue, and honest inte- 
grity in a pleasing light. It is not 
the best, and is far from being the 
worst tale in the collection, 

Elfin Land—is a very pretty fairy 
tale, founded on the Rosicrucian sys- 
tem of Salamanders, Gnomes, &c. 

The Tale.—This is the most extraor- 
dinary story of the whole, and what 
the author intended is not clear; an 
adept would easily recognize the green 
serpent, the four kings, the meteors, 
the man with the lamp, &c. &c: &c. 
We know but one way of making gold, 
and that a very tedious one; instead 
of obtaining the universal medicine, 
we get but an alcahest, and that of 
human life. Whether the author in- 
tended to ridicule alchemy, or to inti- 
mate his superior knowledge, we must 
leave to the readers of Theophrastus, 
Raymond Lully, George Ripley, Ba- 
sil Valentine, and Van Helmont; 
perhaps most will be of the opinion 
that his sentiments are those of Har- 
ris, who describes alchemy as “‘ Ars 
sine arte, cujus principium est mentiri, 
medium isons, fle mendicare.”’ 





The Fatal Marksman—is of a ve 
gloomy cast, but still well told; it 
turns upon a superstition not uncom- 
mon in England, that a gun which has 
killed a man, or balls which have kill- 
ed game, if recast, will do the same 
again. 

The Hoard of the Nibelungen, and 
the Erl-King’s Daughter, are the last 
in the collection, and are rather de- 
void of interest: events are brought 
about by supernatural means, which 
would tell much better if suffered to 
take place in the common course of 
things ; and magic, which has always 
been regarded with fear, if not with 
respect, is almost rendered ludicrous 
by the use made of it in the course of 
the above two tales. 

Of the whole collection we may 
say, it is about on a par with the Ara- 
bian Nights’ Entertainments, and no 
doubt will please, if it were only be- 
cause itis new. The tales are crude 
and unfinished ; still there is in gene- 
ral enough incident to amuse those 
who are not very fastidious, and more 
imagination is displayed than is shewn 
in many of the works of fiction which 
are obtruded on the public notice 
from time to time. It is certainly su- 
perior to the former attempts, and 
perhaps a third may be better still; 
for there must be much of this kind 
of writing in the German language, 
which has never yet met the eye of 
the British public, though well worth 
translating. We may make one more 
remark, that is, relative to the typo- 
graphical execution of the work ;—itis 
extremely incorrect, and appears to 
have been hurried through the press 
without reading, or to have been en- 
trusted to some foreigner but ill ac- 
quainted with the English language. 
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Review.—Moral Pastorals, and other 
Poems. By the Rev. William Dodd, 
LL.D. Author of Reflections om 
Death. 12mo. pp. 139. London, 
Baynes & Son. 1824. 

To a mind pleased with rural scenery 

and rustic manners, there is always 

something captivating in pastoral 
poetry, and the pleasure is constantly 
heightened by the resemblance that 
the description bears to real life. The 
little volume before us is one of this 
description. The incidents are drawn 
from the pure simplicities of nature. 
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Many of them, we are told, are found- 
ed on fact; and those that are not, 
sustain a character which commit no 
outrage on the state of innocence, and 
unsophisticated feeling, which they 
describe. 

In point of execution, we find many 
genuine marks of true poetic inspira- 
tion, flowing through language that is 
at once expressive and comprehensive. 
There are, indeed, catastrophes “ of 
great pith and moment,” to which we 
are conducted; but then we no where 
find indications of approaching events 
which never arrive, or, by falling short 
of expectation, create disappointment. 
The versification corresponds with the 
subjects ; it is generally smooth and 
harmonious, without aiming at those 
artificial decorations which sometimes 
gain applause ; and the reader is con- 
ducted onward from tale to tale by 
insensible degrees, even while he is 
persuaded that nothing lies before him 
more interesting than what he has 
already perused. To this task of in- 
voluntary perseverance, he is urged by 
the titles which these pastorals bear; 
and though he is only occasionally 
entertained with sallies of wit, he is 
always recompensed with descriptions 
that are clear, lively, unsullied, and 
animated. 

From the miscellaneous poems we 
select the following, entitled ‘‘ The 
Parsons, an Eclogue.”— 


“ A smAtt neat house, and little spot of ground, 
te = ~ and fraits, and kitchen-stuff were 
ound, 
The humble vicar of North- Wilford bless’d, 
Small was his living—but his heart at rest: 
Unseen, unblam’d, he past his time away, 
He smok’d, or rove, or mus’d, or walk’d all day: 
Thro’ all the year no anxious cares he knew, 
But just at Easter, when he claim’d his due; 
And then the surly rustic’s churlish pride 
His well-earn’d tithes disputed or denied. 
The vicar, still preferring want to strife, 
Gave up his dues to lead a peaceful life. 
His garden once in pensive mood be sought, 
His pipe attended, as a friend to thought; 
And while the smoke in eddies round bim play’d, 
A neighb’ring vicar ent’ring he survey’d: 
One like himself, a downright bonest priest, 
Whose love of peace bis scanty dues decreas’d. 
Suppose the little ceremonies done, 
And all the rites of lighting pipes begun; 
Suppose the whiffs in sober sort flow round, 
And both in musing very deeply drown’d ; 
For so it was—’till thus the first good man, 
Fetch’d a deep whiff, and anxiously began.” 
“* First Parson.” 
** Would God, my friend! his goodness had 
assign’d 
Some lot more suited to my feeling mind: 
Less tho’ my income, if from torture free, 
Content would well sup ly the loss to me; 
For all the Pencs, the Nedle dues I glean, 
Or raise my scorn, my pity, or my spleen. 
Tl tell thee—but e’en now a neighbour came, 
Pale want diffus’d o’er all his meagre frame: 





Five-pence the sum, he gave a shilling o'er, 

Kind shook his head, and wish’d he could du 
more : 

I turn’d away, norcould from tears refrain ; 

°T was death to take it,—to refuse it vain.” 


** Second Parson.” 


“ Such gentle manners more affect the mind 
Than the rough rudeness of the baser kind: 
Just ere I came, a rustic bee ay elf, 

Proud of his purse, and glorying in bis pelf, 
Approach’d, and bold demanded what to pay, 


’* What claims the priest, whom we maintain to 


ra ?” 
Th’ account he gave me of his stock, } knew 
Was half curtail’d, and scarce one number true ; 
Howe’er, my silence favour’d the deceit, 
And, fond of quiet, I conceal’d the cheat: 
Yet when the small, the half demand I made, 
He bullied, swore, and damn’d the preaching 


trade; 
All God’s good household with irreverence 
eurs’d, 
And me with foui abuse, as far the worst! 
Thou know’st, my friend, what agonizing smart 
Such brutal outrage gives the tender heart.” 
‘* First Parson.” 
** Too well, alas! too fatally I know— 
From whence these complicated evils flow ; 
From tithes, from tithes, the clergy’s woes arise, 
They mar religion, nay, they rob the skies. 
Would God our monarch’s ever-gracious hand 
In this would deign to bless the wretched land ! 
Would God the tithes, like taxes, might be paid, 
A fix’d revenue by some statute made! 
How then would biest Religion rear her head! 
How thro’ each village kindly virtue spread ! 
we souls with heav’nly comforts would be 
est! 
How happy, then, parishioners and priest! 
Thus of true grievances the priests repin’d, 
And with their own spoke air their brethren’s 


mind. 
When toll’d the bell, and to the church slow 
move 
Six virgins, bearing one who died for love. 
The grave debate was silenc’d by the bell; 
The vicars rose, and kindly took farewell. 
The first his sermon seeks, and hastes away 
The last sad duties to the dead to pay: 
From love he much advis’d the youthful throng, 
—_ tears from all, and pleas’d, tho’ preaching 
ong : 
While slow his brother on his easy pad, 
Paced home full grave, and ruminating sad.” 
We will just add, that all these 
compositions are strictly moral in 
their tendency, and frequently they 
hold up to view some important truth, 
which, like the reflections on the tithe 
system, in the specimen just given, is 
entitled to more attention than bare 
remembrance can bestow. 
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Review.—A Manual of Pyrotechny, or 
a Familiar System of Recreative 
Fireworks. By G. W. Mortimer. 
12mo. BP; 180, London. Simphin 
§& Marshall, 1824. 

Tuis will prove an amusing book 

to the admirers of fire-works, and 

equally instructive to those who wish 
to make squibs and sky-rockets. In 
its relation to science, it exhibits the 
varied influence of chemical com- 
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pounds, when in a state of ignition; 
and it will furnish employment to the 
wealthy and the idle, who have no 
other means of using their money or 
their time. We do not, however, 
think that it is calculated to furnish 
poverty with wealth, though no doubt 
can be entertained, that it is well 
adapted to transform industry into 
idleness, with as much facility as it 
teaches children of all ages and di- 
mensions to make pin wheels and 
erachers. 

With the mysteries of his art the 
author appears to be well acquainted ; 
and, so far as we can judge, the 
directions given are calculated to 
communicate the information which 
he intends. To those who delight in 
these brilliant exhibitions, it will 
prove interesting, by teaching them 
how to make the various articles, 
which they occasionally purchase at 
an enormous expense. Certain times 
and seasons occur when public re- 
joicings take place, and without fire- 
works the celebration of many festi- 
vities is considered as incomplete. 
On beholding these curious exhibi- 
tions of art, in which a powerful ele- 
ment is rendered subservient to its 
influence, most persons feel a portion 
of gratification ; and on many occa- 
sions the display is grand, beyond 
description. Mr. Mortimer has, in 
this work, enumerated about fifty 
kinds of combustible combinations, 
giving directions as to the quantity 
and specific nature of the different in- 
gredients, to produce the intended 
effect; and those who follow his in- 
structions can hardly fail of success. 

To an author, publishing a volume 
on fire-works, it would be paying no 
great compliment to rank him among 
the most luminous writers of the age; 
this being a tribute of respect which 
he has always a right to command. 
A work-that diffuses light, through an 
atmosphere of surrounding darkness, 
brings with it a recommendation, 
which cynical criticism dares not 
gainsay. Professing to do this, many 
publications have been sent into the 
world, but they have been successful 
in various ways. Like stars and glow- 
worms, some have shone by their own 
lustre, while others have failed of ef- 
fect, until accident or design has com- 
mitted them to the flames. To this 
latter ordeal the work before us needs 
not submit; it can illuminate “ the 





oe 


brow of night,” without sustaining any 

injury from the coruscations which it 
describes; increase and multiply fires, 
while its pages remain unburnt; and 
cast a Iystre over the whole nation, 
either in seasons of public rejoicing, 
or of the most profound calamity. 
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Review.—Hints on the Nature of a 
Christian Church, and on the Prin- 
ciples of Dissent, comprised in an In- 
troductory Discourse, at the Ordina- 
tion of Thomas Hopley. By James 
Hargreaves. 8vo. pp.31. London, 
Offor, 44, Newgate-street. 1823. 


Tue author of this discourse, after 
combating the vulgarly received opi- 
nion, that a particular building conse- 
crated for public worship constitates 
a church, contends that the term most 
generally comprehends an assemblage 
of faithful worshippers, wherever con- 
gregated together for devotional exer- 
cises. In favour of this interpretation, 
the evidence which he produces from 
scripture, is incontrovertible. 

His observations are equally unas- 
sailable, when he says, that ‘“ many 
can give no better reason for their 
dissent, than others do for their con- 
formity, namely, the example of their 
parents. My parents went to meet- 
ing, or to church, and therefore I do 
the same. Had all our forefathers 
acted upon this principle, we had 
never heard of the Reformation from 
Popery, nor of the name of Protes- 
tants against the tenets-of the church 
of Rome, but we-had all been asleep 
in the bosom of that church even to 
this very day.”—p. 15. 

There are other passages, however, 
in the same paragraph with the pre- 
ceding, that may be deemed less un- 
questionable. Mr. Hargreaves thinks, 
that although a clergyman ‘“‘ ddes not 
preach the gospel, and though his life 
does not correspond with his high vo- 
cation, that although he set an ex- 
ample unworthy of imitation, and 
wholly at variance with what he him- 
self delivers from the pulpit, that not 
any, nor all of these reasons united, 
are a sufficient ground to justify our 
dissent from the Establishment.” 
Discarding these, the author contends, 
that “the merits of dissent or con- 
formity rest, not upon the excellency 
or the evils of the Establishment, or 
of the men who are authorized to ad- 
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minister its rites, but simply upon 
this question,—Has any man, or any 
set of men, a scriptural right to dic- 
tate to their fellow-creatures, upon 
civil pains and penalties, what they 
shall believe and practise in matters 
of religion and of conscience ?” 

The opinion which Mr. H. endea- 
vours to support, is comprised in the 
two following propositions. ‘1. The 
New Testament dves not allow civil 
rulers a power over the religion or 
consciences of their subjects. 2. Re- 
ligion was not established by civil 
power in the first ages of Christianity.” 
We give Mr. H. credit for having for- 
tified these propositions with many 
formidable arguments, though all his 
proofs are by no means equally con- 
clusive. Many have examined the 
question discussed with much atten- 
tion, who will entertain doubts re- 
specting the tendency of his whole 
discourse. To them it will appear 
rather problematical, that heresy and 
vice, though united in a clergyman, 
should give no sanction to any of his 
congregation to dissent, while his 
possession of power, and the exercise 
of it, should be deemed sufficient to 
justify the measure. 


ee 


GLEANINGS ;—RELIGIOUS, LITERARY, 
SCIENTIFIC, &c. 


Religious. 

Jewish Sabbath.—“* Warsaw, Dec. 6. The 
Jewish Rabbis and Elders have met in a ge- 
neral assembly at Platskow, and have decided 
that the celebration of the Sabbath shall be 
changed to the Sunday.” May this agreement 
with Christians as te the time for public 
worship, be the precerser of an agreement in 
the worship itself! 

Purgatory.—Mr. Croker, in his recent work, 
entitled “‘ Researches in the South of Ireland,” 
asserts, that, by a late limited calculation, 
this tenet yields to the Catholic Church of 
Ireland, an emolument exceeding £650,000 
per annam ! 

Queen Elizabeth's Book.—The Editor 
of the Blackburn paper states, that an obscure 
individual in that place is in possession of the 
Prayer Book presented by Henry VIII. to his 
daughter Elizabeth at her confirmation. This 
antiquarian curiosity was (it is stated) stolen 
from its deposit at Hampton Court about the 
beginning of last century; and the librarian 
dismissed for losing so valaable a volame. It 
is enriched with notes, or mottos, in MS. ; and 
even conjectured to be the actual token by 
which Essex might have saved his forfeit life, 
if it had been delivered to the Queen. The 
volame is in good preservation, bound in vel- 
vet, with the royal arms amd roses emblazoned. 





Literary. 

Liverpool Mechanics’ and Apprentices’ Li- 
brary.—On Friday, the 16th alt. this excellen 
institution, which originated about six months 
ago with Mr. Egerton Smith, the proprietor 
of the Liverpool Mercury, was laid before a 
public meeting, convened by the mayor, at the 
town-hall. Receiving the sanction of all pre- 
sent, it was adopted among the public instite- 
tions which adorn that town; and the anani- 
mous approbation of all parties was awarded 
to its public-spirited projector. It is to be 
hoped that institations, so well calculated to 
elevate the intellect, and improve the morals, 
of the community, will be formed in every 
considerable town in the kingdom. 

*“* Sabean Researches.’’—Mr. John Landseer, 
the eminent engraver and critic on art, has 
just published a very carious work, entitled 
“ Sabzean Researches.” It contains the sub- 
stance of a course of lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institation, the object of which was to 
prove that the engraved cylinders dag up at 

ylon, &c. were the signets used by the an- 
cient star-worshipping nations of Asia, and 
the same alluded to in the Bible, and by the 
early bistorians: also to shew that the biero- 
glyphics bave reference to the periodical reli- 
gious festivals and the judicial astrology of 
those nations. The li ht is very valuable 
which Mr. Landseer throws on Babylonian 
7 wera and on many passages in the 

ible. 

Washington Irving.—Mr. Irving, of New 
York, who has been for some mane past tra- 
velling on the continent, sojourned a consi- 
derable time in Holland. He is reported to 
have collected an abundance of materials for 
a new work, to be published during the pre- 
sent season. 


Lopez de Vega and eg oe es Spanish 
literary qoutiauen of some distinction now re- 


sident in London, is engaged in writing a pa- 
rallel between Lopez de Vega and Shakspeare. 
We think that a mach better comparison 
might have been drawn between Shakspeare 
ont Calderon de la Barca, who is unquestion- 
ably the second dramatic poet of modern 
times. It is not necessary to say who is the 


first. 


Interesting Biography.—Among other new 
works a are, Moore’s Life of Sheri- 
dan, Boaden’s Life of Kemble, and Hasle- 
wood’s Life of Ritson the Antiquary. The 
first will, no doubt, be extremely interesting, 
and it is expected with much anxiety. 

y of. A Rassian bas pab- 
lished “* A View of all the known Languages 
and their Dialects.” In this book we find in 
all, 937 Asiatic; 587 Earopean; 226 African ; 
and 1264 American languages and dialects, 
enumerated and classed; a total of 3014. The 
bible is translated into 139 | 8. 

An Oriental Epic.—Professor W m. Schlegel, 
who has been for some weeks past in this coun- 
try pursuing bis oriental researches in the li- 
brary of the East India Company, has just is- 
sued proposals for pablishing the result of his 
stadies in the shape of an 
mayana, an Epic Poem on the exploits of 
Rama, written in Sansorit, by the poet Val- 
mike. Mr. Schlegel will accompany it with a 
Latin transletion and critical notes. From the 
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prospectus we learn that it is his intention to 
publish a series of editions of the more re- 
markable works of Brachman literatare. He 
has already sent forth an elegant and learned 
edition of the ‘“* Bhagavad Gita,” a phbiloso- 
phical poem. 
ish Insects.—Mr. John Cartis bas in the 
ress the first number of his ‘ Illustrations of 
nglish Insects,” with highly finished figures 
of sach species of insects ( with the plants up- 
on which they are found) as constitute the 
British genera; and descriptive letter-press 
to each plate, giving, as far as possible, the 
‘habits and economy of the sabjects selected. 
Egyptian —The Swedish Consul at 
Alexandria has lately made an acquisition of 
some interest to scientific antiquaries. Itis a 
roll of in excellent preservation, writ- 
ten 1925 years since. General Minutoli has 
transmitted a fac-simile to the Academy of 


Sciences at Berlin. 

i 1 .—A Latin MS. undoubt- 
edly by Milton, long supposed to be irreco- 
verably lost, has just been discovered at the 
State Super Office. The subject is religious, 
and the arguments are all drawn from the 
Scriptures. There are many Hebrew quota- 
tions, and the work is one of considerable bulk, 
as it contains 735 pages, many of them closely 
written, and believed to be in the handwriting 
of the poet’s nephew, Phillips, with many in- 
terlineations in a differenthand. It was found 
in an envelop addressed to Cyriac Skinner, 
merchant. The situation which Milton held, 
of Latin Secretary to Cromwell, will account 
for such a discovery being made in the State 
Paper Office, 

Trish .—It is asserted, that a 
Moor, who accompanied Mr. Lancaster to 
Ireland, found the Jrish language perfectly.in- 
telligible, and was himself understood by the 
ones The same person could converse with 
the Welsh, though not so readily. 

Scientific. 

Anatomy.—W ith a composition resemblin 
pasteboard, M. Auroux, an ingenious Frenc 
physician, has constructed complete bodies, in 
which the smallest organs, the nerves, the 
muscles, the veins, and all the vessels of a bu- 
man subject, are represented with rigid acca- 
racy. Theexterior parts are separated easily, 
according to the rules generally observed in 
dissection; and the interior may then be re- 
moved with equal facility: thus the human 
body can be decomposed into a thousand dif- 
ferent pieces, which, as they are regularly 
nombered, can be ayain reunited. This has 
two advantages over the ordinary method : the 
disgust inseparable from the dissection of dead 
bodses is avoided ; and the pupils, by recom- 


eee the body, may gain a more perfect 
saledge of its individual points. 

Seidlitz Powders.—G. P. thinks the recipe 
for Seidlitz powders, in col. 105 of this vo- 
lume, too weak to prodace any sensible aperi- 
ent effect. The following ae he has 
found of excellent (almost specific) use for 
preventing and carrying off that unpleasant 
sensation of heat and pain in the head and sto- 
mach, felt in a morning after taking too much 
wine, &c. the preceding evening, or in most 
eases where a cooling gentle aperient is ne- 
cessary :—Rochelle salts, 2 drams; carbonate 





of soda, 2 scraples; dissolve in half-a-pint of 
water—citric acid, 2 scruples; dissolve in a 
wine glass of water: mix both solutions toge- 
ther, and drink the mixture while in a state of 
effervescence. The patent Seidlitz powders, 
sold in boxes of 3s. 6d. and 4s. Gd. each, ap- 
pear, from analysis, to be the above compo- 
sition. 

Importation of Timber.—A gentleman of Port- 
Glasgow has devised a method of importing 
timber, which, if successful, will tend to re- 
duce very materially the price of that import- 
ant and aseful article. The plan is simply te 
lay down a keel of 300 feet in length, as for a 
ship of extraordinary dimensions. Upon this 
base, a superstructure of solid logs is to be 
reared, and the external surface calke? and 
pitched. Having prepared the lower part of 
the hull, it is then to be launched, while that 
operation is practicable: the building is then 
to be proceeded in afloat in the same manner 
as before, forming a solid mass of timber, with 
exception of a space for the machinery of two 
powerful steam-engines, by which it is in- 
tended to propel the huge raft. In this way, 
it is calculated, a single importation may ex- 
tend to not less than 15,000 tons; a quantity 
of timber which would require 30 vessels of 
500 tons burden to carry. 

Great Surgical Operation.—The formidable 
operation of removing a thigh at the hip-joint 
was performed at Guy’s Hospital, (for the first 
tiwe,) on the 16th of January last, by Sir Ast- 
ley Cooper. The patient is a man about forty 
years of age, whose leg had been amputated 
some years ago, just above the knee, bat whose 
thigh-bone had since b 80 pletel 
diseased, as to endanger his life. The removal 
of the limb occupied the space of twenty mi- 
nates; the securing the arteries, and dressing, 
fifteen more ;—making thirty-five minutes for 
the completion of the whole business. The 
— bore this operation with extraordinary 
ortitude, but said to Sir Astley Cooper, that 
“* it was the hardest day’s wom | he had ever 
gone through ;” to which Sir Astley replied, 
that “ it was almost the hardest he ever had.” 
He is in a fair way of recovery. 

Miscellaneous. 

Prudential Hints in cases of Fire.—Creep or 
crawl with your face near the ground, when 
you have to escape from, or enter, a house on 
fire; and although the room be full of smoke, 
even to suffocation, yet near the ground the 
air is pure, and may be breathed with safety. 
The best escape from upper windows is a 
knotted rope; but if a leap is unavoidable, 
then the bed should be thrown out first, or beds 
prepared for the purpose 
to Female Emigrants.—The fol- 
lowing somewhat humorous compliment to the 
marriage life occurs in a communication from 
Port Dalrymple (Van Diemen’s Land.) The 
writer, after enumerating the advantageous 
prospects which the country holds out to me- 
chanics, says, ‘‘ They should have wives, if 

ssible. The expense of a wife and family 

ere is nothing to a mechanic. They steady a 
man better than fwo sermons a day, and are 
not to be obtained here. Women are more 
wanted than any thing. If a few handred 
young women, without —~ + in England, 
would have enterprise enough to come hither, 
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they would get husbands directly, and their 
condition would be incaloulably mended. Ser- 
vice and subsistence they would instantly find, 
and the men would not be long in finding them. 
They would be infinitely useful in correcting 
the habits of drankenness, and the idleness, 
wastefalness, and villany, of the lower class of 
settlers.” 

Gold for fetching.—In the Sunday journal of 
Minden, Dr. Hoyer has published a detail of 
his hypothesis, that the nucleus of the sun con- 
sists of molten gold.—We do not hear of any 
export daties. 

Natural History —The Bee: It may not be 
generally known, that the venom of the bee 
closely resembles that of the viper. It is con- 
tained in a small vesicle, and has a hot and 
acrid taste, like that of the scorpion. 

The Glow-worm.—In a recent communica- 
tion to the Royal Society, on the laminous 
matter of the glow-worm, it is stated, that this 
light is not connected with the respiration, nor 
derived from the solar light; that it is not 
affected by cold, nor by magnetism, nor by 
saubmersion in water. When a glow-worm 
was immersed in carbonic acid. gas, it died, 
shining brilliantly ; in hydrogen, it continued 
to shine, and did not seem to suffer. Some of 
the lami matter obtained in a detached 
state, was also subjected to various experi- 
ments, from which it appears to be a gummo- 

Ib s subst » mixed with mariate of 
soda, and sulphate of alamine and potash, and 
to be composed of spherules. The light is 
considered to be permanent, its eclipses being 
yng by the interposition of an opaque me- 

ium. 

Extraordi Twins.—A Mr. Smart, inn- 
keeper, at Rathyn, in Denbighshire, has two 
daughters, twins, who are so surprisingly 
alike, that not only strangers, but even their 
own parents, find it difficalt to name them when 
apart: they seem almost to possess but one 
mind, are very uneasy if not dressed exactly 
alike, to the smallest minutiz;. have each one 
particular tooth more forward than the rest; 
and a few years back one had a tooth extract- 
ed, and the other was found to have the same 
tooth in nearly the same state of decay. Ifa 
question is asked one of them, they generally 
both answer; their friendships and dislikes 
are always the same; if one is strack, the 
other seems to feel it equally, by the distress 
she evinces ; if either of them is unwell, the 
other sickens in a day or two afterwards; 
they are inseparable companions—eat alike— 
think alike—act alike: in short, the sympathy 
existing between these children has been the 
astonishment of the whole neighbourhood. 

_ Hatching Fish—The following curious prac- 
tice of the Chi far outdoes the artificial 
hatching of chickens, which has heen much 
noticed of late in this country, bat which has 
been long known in the East. The Chinese 
fishermen collect with care, on the margin and 
surface of the water, such gelatinous matter as 
contains the spawn of fish. After they have 
found a sufficient quantity, they fill with it the 
shell of a fresh hen’s egg, which they have 

reviously emptied; they then stop ap the 

ole, and put it under a sitting fowl. At the 
expiration of a certain number of days, they 
break the shell in water warmed by the heat 
of the sun, The young fish are presently 














hatched, and are kept in pure fresh water till 
they are large enough to be thrown into the 
pond with the old fish. The sale of spawn for 
this purpose forms an important branch of 
trade in China. 

Deaths by Hunting,—The 26th of December 
last was marked by a singular fatality amongst 
the lovers of that relick of barbarous ages,— 
the chase. In different of the country 
three gentlemen (one of them a ) lost 
their lives on the same day, and in the same 
way,—by attempting, in the ardoar of pursuit, 
to cross the streams which their pro- 
gress, but which had been either swoln by 
sudden rains, or the proper ford mistaken. 

nn a late trial in the court of 
King’s Bench, Mr. Justice Best gave his un- 
equivocal testimony to the cause of the Aboli- 
tionists, in the following terms :—*‘ The crime 
of slavery, however, (Says bis pony was 
the crime of the nation; and every. individual 
of the nation ought to contribute his efforts to 

t an end to it. In his view of the subject, 
it ought not to exist one moment longer than 
was necessary, after the slaves were in a con- 
dition te receive complete manamission, with- 
out any regard to national convenience or 

ain. , 


Russia.—A recent census of the population 
of this vast empire gives a total of 40,067,000 
inhabitants : of whom 3724 comprise the whole 
manufacturing class. The capital engaged in 
commerce is estimated at 319,660,000 roubles, 
which, at tenpence each, e the sum of 
£13,319,166. 13s. 4d. sterling. 
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Just Published. 

A Philosophical Treatise on Malting and 
Brewing. By George Adolphus Wigney, of 
Brighton. 8vo. Price 12s. 

e Preacher, or Sketches of Original Ser- 
mons. Vol. VI. 12mo. 4s. 

Dr. Owen's Works. Vol. IX. 8vo. 12s. 

The Eleventh Part of the Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana. 

Rational Stenography, or Short-hand made 
easy, in a few familiar lessons, founded on the 
principles of the late John Byrom; with 
namerous improvements. By the Rev. J. 
Nightingale. With a portrait, and three other 
engravings. 2s. 6d. 

The Ladies’ Pocket Magazine. Number I. 
with four engravings. 6d. 

A weekly Se entitled The Specula- 
tor. 2d. each. 

Thoughts chiefly desi as preparative or 

rsuasive to Private Devotion. By John 

beppard. 5s. boards. 

Sincerity,a Tale. By the Aathor of Rachel. 
5s. boards. 

Sermons and Plans of Sermons on many of 
the most Important Texts of Scripture. By 
the late Rev. Joseph Benson. 

A Present for a Sanday School, adapted to 
the capacities of little children. By a Mi- 
nister of the Established Chureh. 

The Star in the East, with other Poems. 
By Josiah Conder. 6s. boards. 

The Anti-Swedenborg. By G. Beaumont, 
Resident Minister. 2s, 6d. boards. 
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On the Importance of Educating the Infant 
Poor. By 8. Wilderspin, Master of the Spi- 
talfield Infant School. 4s. boards. 

The Life and Writings of the Rev. Edward 
Irving, M.A. By James Fleming, Esq. M.A. 

Mary Scott, or the Legend of a Sabbath 
School. 1s. 

The Little Gardener, or the Trials of a 
Young Christian. By the Author of “ Mary 
Turvey.” 

Little Nannette, a narrative of facts. 

An Eloquent, Evangelical, and Orthodox 
Ministry Exemplified, in answer to inquiries 
respecting the Orthodoxy, &c. of the Rev. 
Edward Irving, Minister of the Caledonian 
Charch, Hatton-garden. 

The Teacher's Manual, or Hints to a Teach- 
er on being appointed to a Sanday School 
class. By W.F. Liovd. 1s. 6d. boards. 

The Wesdgreve Family, or the Young 
Orphans, a narrative for young persons. 2s. 

8. 

Transactions of the Society instituted at 
London, for the Encouragement of Arts, Ma- 
nufactures, and Commerce; with the premi- 
ums offered in 1822. Vol. XLI. 12s. bds. 

Observations on the Religious Peculiarities 
of the Society of Friends. By Joseph John 
Garney. 

In the Press. 
- “Massilon’s Thoughts. 

Youth Warned, a Sermon addressed to 
Young Men. By the Rev. J. A. James. 6d. 

The Good Samaritan, or An Appeal to the 
Sympathy of the Young on behalf of the Hea- 
then World; the Substance of an Address 
delivered to Yeung People at Old Gravel‘lane. 
By the Rev. J. Hooper, A.M. 

A Letter to the Editor of the British Re- 
view, occasioned by the notice of “ No Fic- 

of «« Martha,” in that work. By An- 
drew Reed. 


Tn a few days will appear, Myriorama, or 


~~ Thousand Views, designed by Mr. 
Clark. The Myriorama is a moveable Pic- 
tore, le of forming an almost endless va- 


riety of Picturesque Scenery. Price 15s. fitted 
up in an elegant box. 


Preparing for the Press. 


The Mother’s Offering, or Tales in Rhyme 
for Children. By a Lady. ‘Something to 
ery and something to instruct.” Embel- 
ished with 62 superior engravings, and beau- 
tifally printed on royal 18mo. half-bound in 
roan, and lettered. 2s. 6d. 

‘Mr. G. Craikshank is now engaged in illas- 
trating two volames, entitled “ Tales of Irish 
Life,” written, from actual observation, during 
a residence of several years in various parts 
of Ireland; and intended to display a faithful 
picture of the habits, manners, and condition 
of the people. 

. Mr. G. Craikshank is also preparing several 
designs for a humorous exposition of the 
Tread-mill. 

«The. Rev. Solomon: Piggott’s -volame on 
Suicide—a Series of Anecdotes and Actual 
Narratives, with Reflections on Mental Dis- 
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tress, will be pablished in the course of the 
month. 

Mrs. Lanfear has a small volume nearly 
ready, entitled Letters to Young Ladies on 
their first entrance into the World; to which 
will be added, Sketches from Real Life. 

The publication of the Rev. Mr. Platt’s New 
Self-Interpreting Testament will shortly be 
resumed ; and, as the whole of the copy is in 
the printer’s bands, its completion may speed- 
ily be expected. Part IV. in 4to. and part V. 
in Svo. will be ready in course of the month. 


I 
QUERIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


1. 

Philo-Eaclid asks—To what other autheniic 
records had Josephus access, when he com- 
posed his History of the Jews, than the Old 
Testament? 
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2. 
Is there any general rale for ascertaining 


when the adjectives, in English, which end © 


in ile; as, for example, fertile, futile, imbe- 

cile, &c. make the last syllable short; so as 

to be pronounced fertil, fatil, &c.? : 
3 


Is there any sentence, purely English, 
wherein the word that can, properly, be con- 
sidered an adverb? 


What is the difference between art and 
science ? 


In which of the treatises on geometry, ex- 
tant, is the difficult subject of Proportion treat- 
ed in the most simple and perspicuous manner, 
so as to enable the private student (without 
the aid of a preceptor) to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of this “‘ marrow” of geometry ? 


T. G. asks—How far have we any reason to 
ares that angels are possessed of foreknow- 


ge? 





Neat Amount of Duty on Paper paid into the 
Exche , for the Year ending 
es 5th, 1824. 

England, £491,230.—Scotland, £53,700. 
Drawback on Exports from England, 
£23,292. 11s. 84d. 

See Col. 75, Vol. I.—Col. 294, Vol. I1.—Col. 
293, Vol. ['V.—and Col. 296, Vol. V. 

Or co ing this- statement with that of 
the soolin year, the great improvement 
which has taken place in the revenue cannot 
escape observation. The amazing om 
tion of paper, more than 1 peso the flou 
'e an 





ing state of literat 


ments, the increase of revenue has been pro- 
portionably important, amounting, in the whole, 
to a very considerable augmentation. This 


infallible barometer of prosperity proves that . 


the stormy season of our country is on the 


decline, and appears as a presage of more : 


auspicious days. 
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ce. Weare © 
also happy to find, that, in many other depart- — 
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